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Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies Everywhere Use 


Fibre (hamois 


for lining Puff Sleeves and Flare Skirts in place of the heavy material 
formerly employed, because it is 


Light, Inexpensive and Resists Dampness. 


It Gives Comfort to the Wearer because it adds no perceptible weight to the gown. 

It Secures a Finer Fit and Style and is so pliable as to be easily sewed into the garment. 

It Resists Dampness and gives permanent form to the dress, making it resume its original 
shape after wrinkling and packing. 


For Sale at all Dry Goods and Lining Stores. 


Fibre Ghamols. 


THE TRADE ONLY ARE SUPPLIED BY 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98 Bleecker Street, New York. 


CAUTION.— Be sure that the Goods you buy 
are marked with letters similar to these, and 
thus avoid inferior imitations. 
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Why Not Be Handsome ? 


THAT BEAUTIFUL NECK —THE CLEAR SKIN—THE GRACEFUL HAND—THE PERFECTLY 
DEVELOPED ARM ARE ALL POSSIBLE FOR WOMEN WHO USE 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


COMPLEXION 


BRUSH and SOAP. 


Bailey’s Complexion Brush gives Perfect Massage to the muscles of the neck, chest, face and hand, 
exercising them and we changing that bony, shrunken, flat and wrinkled appearance which comes when 
muscles remain undeveloped. Its use removes that dead, sallow, oily cuticle that has accumulated during the winter. 

It opens the pores of the skin, allowing the blood to free itself from impurities, allowing the cuticle to act 

/ in Nature’s Own Way — unhindered by powder or lotions, unharmed by drugs. 
iley’s Complexion Soap is the purest thing of the kind—its ingredients all tending to soften and 








beautify ie skin — used in connection with the Complexion Brush, its action is perfect. 

. . . Found at Dealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. « 7 . 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), $ .25 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, -50  Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, -25 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), .50 Bailey’s Complexion Soap, -10 


CATALOGUE FREE OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











Barbours Dolls. 


A Set of Twelve Dolls for Three 2-cent Stamps. 





A CHILD'S LETTER. 





























How They Can Be. Obtained. 





The complete set of Twelve Dolls (5 inches high), 
each lithographed in beautiful colors representing 
different characters, viz: 


1. America. 2. Ireland. 3. Japan. , 4. China. 
5. Flower Girl. 6. Orange Blossoms. 7. Grapes. 
8. Little Buttercup. 9. Boy Sailor. 10. r5th 


Century. 11. 18th Century. 12. 18th Century. 


They are made of heavy, strong paper that will 
endure an immense amount of handling. The complete 
set will be sent to-any address on receipt of Three 
a-cent Stamps. Mailed from New York Office only. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
218 Church St., New York City. 
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MRS. “HAIR” PUTNEY. 
By Emma A. Opper. 


An unexpected Visitor.— How the Butter Question 
puzzled Mrs. Putney. 


Mrs. Gaines’s oldest boy threw Mrs. Putney’s | 


door wide open, with a bang. 

‘‘Man come to see you!”’ he announced, loudly. 
“Great big, tall man!”’ 

The man entered directly behind him, and close 
at his heels came the other three young Gaineses, 
who disposed themselves around the room com- 
fortably and expectantly. 

‘Well, Sar’ Ann Putney!” said the caller, in 
a resounding great voice, and dropped his large 
valise and picked up. both her hands in one of his. 

“W’y, Joseph Wolcott!’ Mrs. Putney fal- 
tered. The top of her gray head was consider- 
ably below his shoulder, and she took a step 
back, the better to look up at him. She was 
flustered; her hands trembled a little. The 
four Gaineses had possession of all the chairs, 
and did not offer them to the visitor; so she 
brought two from another room. 

“You’ve kept your looks wonderful well, 
Joseph,”’ she said, after a moment of inspec- 
tion. ‘You don’t look any older’n you did 
when you went West.” 

Joseph laughed. Surveying the little, nar- 
row-shouldered, anxious-looking woman, he 
could not answer in like vein. His attention 
centred, against his will, upon the knot, as 
large as a walnut, into which she had drawn 
her faded, sparse hair. 

“You know I always was powerful hand- 
some,’’ he responded with a grin so good- 
natured that it really made his plain features 
almost handsome. He was a heavily built 
man, six feet tall. 

“T didn’t know as you was any nearer 
than a thousand miles,’’ said Mrs. Putney. 

“Martha thought of sending you word I’d 
be here, but I told her you’d know it when 
you saw me. I’ve been away from home 
three weeks. I’ve been shipping horses to a 
dealer in New York for five years, and I 
thought I’d come and see him; I had some 
things to buy, too, and I bought ’em down 
there. And I didn’t intend to go through 
Ohio without stopping to see the old town and 
you, Sar’ Ann.” 

“Martha ought to ’a’ come along with you.” 

**You’d have to take a gad to Martha to get her 
away from home. She thinks Iowa’s good 
enough to live and die in. She’s always been 
happy as a clam out there.” 

“T know it,”’ said Mrs. Putney. 

She looked at her cousin’s husband with a 
rush of memories. She had not seen Martha 
for years, but her portly figure and her comely, 
smiling face were a distinct picture in her mind. 
To Martha all the pleasant things of life had come 
easily. 

“She’s well ?’’ asked Mrs. Putney. 

“First-class! She tips the scales at a hundred 
and eighty. They give prizes at our county fair 
for the biggest woman, and Joe and I threaten 
her every fall that we'll enter her. Joe’s married, 
you know, and got two children. He’s stock- 
farming it, too. Well, now, Sar’ Ann, how are 
you?” He leaned forward on his folded arms 
and eyed her. “I suppose you’re Mrs. ‘Hair’ 
Putney same as ever ?” 

Mrs. Putney nodded. 

“Just as many folks as ever, are there, that 
want switches and false fronts ?”’ 

Mrs. Putney cleared her throat. ‘There’s 
some. There’s a hair-store in Austinville now, 
has been for two years, and folks go there con- 
siderable. I make rugs some now, rag rugs, and 
I’ve done some crocheting and one thing or an- 
other.”’ 

‘Who do all these young ones belong to ?”’ 

“The Gaineses. This is a wing of their house 
I’m living in.” - 

“I went down to your old place first,” said 
Joseph, with some hesitation. “I didn’t know 
you’d left it. Who are the folks you rent it to? 
I didn’t know ’em.” 

“I sold it. Gaylord’s their name.” 

“Bring a good price ?”’ 

“Fair,”’ she added, with an effort, her thin little 
face reddening. “Lyman Hill held a mortgage 
on it, and there wasn’t much left.” 

Her visitor dropped the subject of her affairs. 
He tweaked the ear of one of the little Gaineses. 


| How’s Chauncey Larkin? 


He and I was|—and paid Lyman Hill everything I owed him, | waterfall to make. it bigger, and it fell out in 


| thicker than spatter when we was boys; I guess | there wasn’t hardly anything left, and I had to| meeting and rolled down the aisle? To think of 


| he hasn’t forgot me. How’s the Pages? I heard 
| Phoebe’d got married again. 


| alive yet ?” 


on her bonnet and went out. 


and bought a quart of blackberries and a pound 


stores. | 


days, maybe, if it’s convenient for you. I want 











know, now I am here,”’ said Joseph at the dinner- | 


Is old man Driscoll 


It was eleven o’clock. When they had talked 
| for half an hour longer, Mrs. Putney left Mr. | way they used to, young or old; it aint the style. 
| Wolcott turning the leaves of her album, and put | There aint hardly any demand for switches nor | and he spent most of his time on the porches of 
Bread and tea and | false fronts any more, and that store in Austin- 
potatoes were all she had in the house, and she | ville has taken pretty much all of what little trade 
hurried over to the grocery and the meat market | I did have. 
“T didn’t know but I could get some of their 
and a half of round steak. The Gaineses lived on | work to do, and I went down there on the cars 
the dusty main street of the village, opposite the | 


“T thought I'd stop with you three or four | 


spend the last cent of it a good while ago. 


“If the hair business was what it was fifteen | 


| that giddy Salome being a grandmother now !”’ 
| If anything could have made Mrs. Putney 


years ago, I wouldn’t be where I am,” she went | forget her galling anxiety it would have been the 


on. “It aint. 


and asked; but they didn’t giveme any. I guess 
they thought I was too old. 

“T know I] don’t do work so good as I used to. 
And then I got.that agency for carpet-sweepers, 


didn’t get very far. I couldn’t stand it.” 





“See here, 


table, which Mrs. Putney had placed in the front 
room, and ornamented with some asparagus sprigs 
in a tea-cup. 

“T'll be real pleased to have you, Joseph,’’ she 
responded. ‘I haven't got but these two rooms, 
but I’ll see if Mrs. Gaines can’t let you sleep in 
there. I’m just as glad as I can be to see you, 
Joseph.” 

She meant it. Her heart had warmed and her 
loneliness had slipped away from her at the sight 
of genial Joseph Wolcott; but when the meal was 
done, and Joseph had gone across the street in 
pursuit of a familiar face, and she had washed 
the dishes, she sat down motionlessly, with a | 
blank look. 

The youngest of the Gaineses had straggled in 
again. He was a large-headed child, so backward 
that his presence was almost oppressive. He was 
two years old, but he said nothing but ‘‘da-da,” 
and he had a vacuous stare; but Mrs. Putney | 
was sometimes glad to see him. He did not 
wound her pride; she did not dread his scrutiny | 
of her circumstances, and she could confide in | 
him without fear of betrayal. 

“Luther,” she said, ‘I don’t know what I’m 
going to do; I don’t, really.”’ 

She took a little pasteboard box out of a stand 
drawer, and counted the money in it. There were 
five dollars and thirty cents. 

“I’ve got to pay your father the rent Friday; 
Friday’s the first. And if Joseph stays four days, 
I sha’n’t have enough left to get along with. I’ll 
have to have meat every day. And I haint 
anything more coming in.” 

She had put off facing the facts and the future, 
but a crisis had come now. Her fortunes were at 
a low ebb. 

““W’y, Luther,” she said, in her desperate need 
of a sympathizer, ‘‘I might ’a’ known long ago I 
was coming to the end of my rope. Long as I 
had the house and didn’t have rent to pay I got 
along; but I couldn’t pay all the interest on the | 
mortgage, and when I sold out,—and I guess | 
*twould been sheriff’s sale before long if I hadn't, 








Sar’ Ann!” 


She winced. Some things were hard to speak 
of, even to Luther. The memory of the attempt 
of the delicate, timorous, middle-aged woman to 
sell carpet-sweepers was the memory of a night- 
mare. 

“I’ve been making rugs some since that, and 
doing ’most anything I could turn my hand to; 
but I can’t make enough to live on; I can’t, to 
save me. I don’t spend hardly anything, good- 
ness knows. I haven’t had any new clothes I 
don’t know when, and I don’t eat much. 

“T haven’t had fresh meat before for a week. 
But I can’t make what little expenses I’ve got, 
and that’s the fact. I can’t work fast at any- 
thing, and I can’t get much work anyhow. This 
little bit of money is all I’ve got to my name. I 
don’t know what I’m going to do. I don’t know 
what I’m coming to!”’ 

She picked Luther up and rocked him, her 
quivering face against his flabby, unresponsive 
cheek. 

Joseph spent the afternoon “down town,” talk- 
ing with old acquaintances, but he spent the 
evening with Mrs. Putney. He seemed to fill 
two-thirds of the small room, sitting with his long 
legs across a second chair. 

He watched her with interest; she was working 
with hopeless-looking wads of hair combings, a 
paper shade over her spectacled eyes. His twink- 
ling expression filled her with memories of his 
younger days; he had always been good-natured 
and a joker. 

“You've been a widow so long you might just 
about as well have been an old maid, hadn’t you, 
Sar’ Ann ?”’ he queried, as a result of his medita- 
tion. 

Her slow sorting of hair amused him. 

“Why don’t you put those red combings and 
the black ones in one switch, half-and-half? I 
think ’twould be a splendid idea, if the folks didn’t 
object,”” he said, and chuckled for a full minute 
over his joke. 

“Talking about hair, do you remember that 
time when Salome Avery puta green apple in her 


Folks don’t wear false hair the 


sight of Joseph’s keen enjoyment of his visit. 
Mrs. Gaines gave him sleeping accommodation, 


| the grocery and the post-office, with the old friends 

who rallied around him. 

Mrs. Putney, sitting over her work, could see 
him the centre of gratified groups tipped back in 
their chairs, talking, smoking and _ hilariously 
laughing over old times. 

| Get on your bonnet,’ he said, on the second 
day; “I’m going to hire a team and go down and 
see old Hi Davis, down on the Gore road. They 


to rake up everybody in town that I used to| and started out to sell ‘em in this county. I | say he’s living yet, ’most ninety. We used to go 


down there to his sugar-bush every spring, dozens 
of us boys, and he'd fill us all up with warm 
sugar. He'll remember me. Come along, 
Sar’ Ann.” 

He made her go. The next day he went 
through the cider-mill and the cheese-factory, 
with an attendant congregation, and the day 
after he and Chauncey Larkin drove around 
in a four-seated wagon and got up a load of 
men and went over to the river fishing. His 
welcome was warm and his popularity was 
great. 

He ransacked the town for old acquaint- 
ances, and brought Mrs. Putney more news 
than she in her quiet isolation had heard in 
a year. The editor of the little weekly paper 
‘‘interviewed’’ him, and made a column article 
of the information about the West and the 
political opinions gathered from ‘‘our former 
fellow-townsman, now a wealthy stock-farmer 
of lowa.”’ 

Joseph had a continuous good time, and 
when Friday came he had said nothing about 
going home. 

Mrs. Putney went around to the Gaines’s 
door. She so dreaded her errand that every 
step she took was a painful. effort. She 
twisted her fingers in the rusty black lace that 
trimmed her best dress scantily, and opened 
her mouth twice before she could speak. 

“T thought I'd ask you if you can wait a 
few days—a week, maybe—for the rent,’’ she 
faltered. “I haven’t got much money on 
hand, and Mr. Wolcott's being here has cost 
me quite a good deal extra. I'll be very 
much obliged to you.” 

Mrs. Gaines was slack and easy-going by 
nature, but her husband was sharper. He gave 
his tenant an ungracious word in answer. She 
went back with a hot flush in her cheeks and 
misery in her heart. 

Even with this reprieve she knew her money 
would not hold out long. 

“T forgot the butter was out,’’ she said at the 
dinner-table. The meal was half over before 
she could bring herself to utter the prevarication. 
“T hope it haint spoiled your dinner ?” 

“Well, I guess not,’’ said Joseph, heartily. 
He had a large capacity for food; Mrs. Putney, 
whose cramped means had trimmed down her 
appetite to delicate proportions, was appalled at 
the amount he consumed. She was afraid he 
might not get enough to eat; but he was freely 











treated to crackers and cheese and sundry edibles 
over at the grocery. 

There was no butter for supper, either; she did 
not dare spend the money for it. Her worries 
told on her; she looked pale and old, and she 
could not talk much. 

Joseph strolled across the street after supper, 
and she sat down by her lamp and worked des- 
perately on the black switch. 

Luther came in, greasy-faced from his supper, 
and fell asleep on the floor. Mrs. Putney made 
him comfortable with a shawl, till his mother 
came for him in an aimless ;vay at nine o'clock. 
Mrs. Putney worked on. 

It was hot and uncomfortable; the moths flut- 
tered and died around the lamp, and beetles bumped 
against the walls. It was hard for Mrs. Putney 
to see in the evening; her eyes were poor, and 
ached with the strain. 

As the evening lengthened, the rattle of wagons 
and boyish whistiing and passing footsteps ceased, 
and doors banged to for the night, and the early 
country silence settled down; but the sociable 
gathering on the grocery porch did not break up. 
They were telling old gtories and jokes, with lond 
mirth. Mrs. Putney, with her memory of the 
town traditions, knew from the snatches audible 
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in the stillness what stories they were resurrecting 
from the dead past. 

‘‘Joseph’s telling,’ she reflected, “about the 
time Eli Burrill tried to ride on his Aunt Rosanna 
Caldwell’s pass, stockholders’ day, and had to 
pay his fare, and after that nobody ever called him 
anything but Rosanna.” 

She was weighed down with her anxiety and 
her dread. “I’ll ask Mrs. Colman to pay me a 
little ahead for her switch,” she thought. “I'll 
have to.”’ 

But that would be a driblet. She hoped to 
struggle through till Joseph should go; but what 
then? Whatthen? She could not go on earning 
next to nothing and spending more than she 
earned. 

What was going to become of her? She knew 
what was the last resource, the fate of old people 


without means of support. Should she come to} 


that? 

The thought benumbed her. It was hard to 
realize that she had come to such a pass. She had 
had a home once, and a husband who had loved 
and protected her; but she had fought the world 
alone for years, and now she had lost even her 
few poor weapons. She was cast aside, stranded 
—and hopeless. 

She heard the dispersing scraping of chairs at 
last on the grocery porch, and loathly departing 
steps. Joseph came across the road, and put his 
head in at her door. 

“You up yet, Sar’ Ann?” he said. ‘You better 
go to bed, hadn’t you? ‘Your shade’s all on one 
side, and your topknot on the other.” But he 
sat down in the doorway. 

He finished his cigar in silence. Then he came 
in and sat down and faced Mrs. Putney squarely. 

“See here, Sar’ Ann,” he said, “I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you.” 

She took off her shade and looked at him. 

“You needn’t be scared,” said Joseph. ‘It 
aint anything alarming. I want you to pack up 
your duds and go back with me. That’s the word 
Martha sent, Sar’ Ann. She spoke to me about 
it soon as ever I begun to talk about coming East, 
and I was giad she’d thought of it; you needn’t 
have any doubts about that. It’s what I stopped 
here for, mostly, to put you in my gripsack, so 
speaking, and carry you home with me.” 

" «Joseph !” gasped Mrs. Putney. 

**Yes, we want you to come out and live with 
us. You've lived here alone a good while now, 
and a change will be just the thing for you; just 
the checker! It aint good for folks to go along in 
the same old rut forever. It’s time you stopped 
working, anyhow.” 

His own observation, and the few discreet inqui- 
ries he had made among his friends, had satisfied 
him of her pitiful necessities. But of that he 
spoke no word. 


“I suppose you'll have some regrets about | 


leaving the old town, but I guess we can make up 
to you for that. You'll have room to stretch and 
breathe, out there. We've got a farm a mile long, 
you know, in as pretty a part of the state as you 
want to see. I've got hundreds of horses and 
colts; you'll enjoy seeing ’em. 
you know the difference between Percherons and 
Jennets, do you? I’ve got all kinds, ‘most. 
We're three miles out of town, but we don’t get 
lonesome. We're a sort of a little village all by 
ourselves; the hired men have houses on the 
place, the married ones. And folks drive out 
from town about every day; the young people 
come out ’most as much as they did before Joe 
got married. 

“You know what Martha is, how she makes 
people welcome, and enjoys it,” he went on. 
“Why, we had a dance there in the spring; two 
or three wagon-loads of ’em came out from town, 
and we sent for a fiddler and had a staving good 
time. Martha and I danced with the rest of em,” 
said Joseph, cracking his knee and laughing. 
‘‘When we get you out there can’t tell but what 
you'll take to dancing. You'll feel like it, any- 
how. You'll feel as though you'd been pretty 
well cramped up here, when you see how we live. 

“Yes, sir, I want to get you out there and turn 


you right out in the tall grass, with the stock,” | 


“You can kick up your 
heels and frisk around ; there’s lots of room. It'll 
do you good; make a new woman of you. You 
needn’t say anything. I don’t take no for an 
answer.” 

The little, forlorn old widow sat with her 
wrinkled hand over her eyes. She was silently 
crying; the tears trickled down her chin and 
dripped on the hair in her lap. Joseph’s voice, 
when he went on, was shaken. 

‘Why can’t you get ready by Monday? I 
hadn’t ought to stay any longer. You can sell 
out what you've got here, what you don’t want to 
take with you. 
I should think we could get started by Monday.” 

Mrs. Putney tried to speak. It was some time 
before she could. 

“Joseph,” she said, “I don’t know. Joseph, 
you’re awful good. But I haint got any means. 
Mebbe I could work enough for you, sewing and 
such, to pay —”’ 

Joseph laughed scoffingly. ‘You can break the 
horses, Sar’ Ann,”’ he declared; ‘‘that’s what you 
can do, break in the colts !’’ 


said Joseph, jocularly. 


There was a weight on her upright conscience, | 


for which her shrinking pride had been accounta- 
ble. She could not embrace her joyfulness, which 
was greater than Joseph could have realized, till 
she had removed it. 

“I didn’t forget to get butter, Joseph,” she said. 


I don’t suppose | 


I'll help you; I’m a good hand. | 


| away, stood the Grand Army Hall, a three-story 


| «I haint got hardly any money, and I didn’t dare 
to spend any for butter.” 

‘“‘Pshaw!” said Joseph, huskily. He took a 
dean handkerchief from his pocket, unfolded it 
slowly, and wiped his eyes. 


~s 
> 





IN ADVERSITY. 


A little less of earthly things; 
favor of the oh have we; 
What then, proud man? The rede still rings, 
’Tis not the crown that maketh kings, 
But being free. 
Selected. — William Freeland. 
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ESCAPED IN A TROLLEY-CAR. 


An ingenious and exciting Chase after a short Man in an 
Ulster. 


Gregory Blynn had gone to bed at nine o'clock, 
and fallen asleep almost immediately. Now, in 
what seemed the middle of the night, he had 
suddenly started broad awake and was staring at 
the wall, which he could not see. A light, which 
had quickly come and as quickly vanished, had 
wakened him. 

Gregory jumped out of bed and stepped over to 
the window. ‘The sky was clear, stars shone, and 
their light was reflected from the snow-covered 
ground so that the boy could see the white expanse 
of garden with a low wall at the farther end. A 
few rods beyond rose the two-story bank building, 
dark and silent. 

Was it dark, though? No; surely there was a 
faint glimmer in the left-hand upper window! It 
must come from the little room just behind the 
vault—the bank’s strong box. Some one was 
there, where no one had a right to be at that time 
of night. Was it a burglar? 

Gregory’s father was president of the bank. It 
had been left in the care of Mr. Harris, the 
cashier, who lived at the other end of the town. 
Gregory’s father and all the rest of the family 
were away from home. A great weight of respon- 
sibility therefore rested on Gregory’s shoulders— 
so he thought. 

He was. staying with his aunt in the village 
while his father and mother were absent, and the 
big house on the hill was closed. He had asked 
to sleep in one of the back chambers, thinking 
thereby to be able to keep an eye upon the bank, 
the rear of which was plainly visible from his 
windows. 

No special watchman was employed inside after 
Terence O’Neil, the janitor, went home—the 
directors did not think it necessary. The bank 
never had been robbed, and they did not seem to 
fear it ever would be. 

Gregory could not waste time thinking of that 
| now, however. He began to dress, keeping his 
| eye fixed on the dimly lighted window meantime. 

While he was making his hurried toilet the 
town clock struck eleven. With his shoes in 
hand, he crept softly down-stairs, put on the 
shoes, got his cap and overcoat, and stepped into 
the kitchen, where he could look out upon the 
bank building. 

By this time the light had disappeared. But if 
it were a dark lantern, its rays might simply be 
turned in another direction. Gregory stood at 
the window some seconds, watching intently for 
something to happen. 

Something did happen. At the back of the 
bank was a small bulkhead door, used in getting 
in coal. This door slowly rose, and presently a 
human figure emerged from the opening. It was 
a man, and he had a bag in his hand as he stepped 
out upon the snow. He stooped a moment, as if 
to close the door noiselessly, and then, leaving the 
spot, made his way quickly toward the corner of 
the building. 

Gregory instantly quitted the house and hurried 
across the garden upon the snow-crust. Ere he 
could tumble over the wall the man had disap- 
peared. Gregory had strong hope of being able 
to trace him, however, for his appearance was 
remarkable. He was short, and wore an ulster 
reaching, with the turned-up collar, from the tips 
of his ears to his heels. 

At full speed the boy dashed into the main 
street of the village, and saw the little man with 
the hand-bag a block and a half away, running 
toward the ‘“‘Square.’’ Gregory started on in hot 
pursuit, but soon, by the light of an electric lamp, 
saw the little man boarding a trolley-car. 

Gregory shouted to attract the conductor’s 
attention, but he had not enough breath to make 
his shout very loud. A second later the signal- 
bell was rung and the car moved off. Gregory 
stopped to recover his breath and consider what 
it was best to do. 

If he were to go across to the police station with 
his story, or step into the druggist’s and telephone 
| ahead to Brightwood that there was a supposed 
| burglar on the eleven o’clock car from Walden, 
| then his responsibility would be ended; but he 
| did not want to give the whole affair into other 
hands in that way. Gregory Blynn liked to do 
things himself. 

His father was the most important man in town, 
being president of the bank, manager of the 
electric light company, and treasurer of the Cross 
County Electric Railway; so Gregory felt inti- 
| mately connected with all these concerns. 

A rascal had robbed his father’s bank, and was 
making an escape in one of his father’s trolley- 
cars! If he could overtake the man and capture 
him, he would have done something to be proud of. 

On the opposite side of the street, some distance 




















building, the upper windows of which were bril- | 


liantly lighted. From strains of music proceeding 
from it, Gregory inferred that a dance was in 
progress. But the streets below were quite 
deserted, for Walden, as a rule, went to bed early. 
In three-quarters of an hour the electric lights 
would be put out. 

For a few moments Gregory thought very fast. 
Should he run back an eighth of a mile to the 
stables, and get a special car in which to pursue 
the regular one that had so lately left the Square ? 
No; a stern chase is sure to be a long one. 
Gregory was well acquainted with Jim Cannon, 
the driver of the “eleven o’clock,” who would 
certainly run fast over a clear track, with home 
and a warm bed at the end of it. 

Suddenly a new idea struck him. He set off at 
once on the run till he reached the doorway of a 
brick building whose windows were all ablaze 
with light. Above, from a. tall, funnel-shaped 
chimney, volumes of smoke and steam were rising 
high and rolling lazily away in the still winter 
air. From this structure a buzzing, roaring 
noise was plainly audible. 

Gregory hastened in past the door of a large, 
bare, clean-looking room, where six dynamos 
were humming at a terrific rate, and spitting green 
fire with fury. He hurried along a hallway and 
into a small office at the end, where sat at a desk 
a youth seventeen or eighteen years old. 

“O Henry,” cried Gregory, ‘“‘the burg has been 
bankled, and he has escaped on a trolley-car! 
He’s on his way to Brightwood now! Shut off 
the current from the railway wires as quick as 
you can, will you?” 

‘For mercy’s sake!”? exclaimed Henry Gibson, 
staring at the breathless and excited boy. ‘“What 
are you talking about, Greg Blynn ?”’ 

In hurried words Gregory told his story, 
making himself rather more intelligible this time, 
and concluding with a second urgent request that 
the electric current be cut off from the trolley 
wires. 

“It’s bad, very bad,’’ commented Henry, when 
he was allowed to speak, ‘“‘but I don’t know, Greg 
—I haven’t authority to shut down on the 
power —”’ 

“Well, I'll give you authority then!” inter- 
posed the hot-headed youth. “I'll take the 
responsibility, and my father will back me up. 
Do hurry, Henry, for once in your life, or the car 
will get out of our section, and then there'll be no 
stopping it!” : 

Gregory fairly danced about the little office in 
his impatience. 

Still very doubtful as to the propriety of the 
step, Henry Gibson finally went out into the 
dynamo-room to the switchboard, and deprived 
the Cross County Electric Railway of the motive 
power which the Walden Electric Light Company 
had contracted to furnish. 

The railway connected some half-dozen towns, 
and extended for a distance of sixteen miles. A 
cable from the Walden Electric Light Company 
carried a current some three miles from the square 
in the Brightwood direction, beyond which a 
supply from one of the railway company’s own 
power-houses came into service. Therefore, Greg- 
ory’s design of stopping the car must be carried 
out with the least delay, else the car would not be 
stopped. 

While Henry went to the switchboard, Gregory 
called up the principal livery-stable with a tele- 
phoned order for a horse and light sleigh to be 
sent at once to him. Before this business was 
finished Henry had come back. 

“It’s done,” he announced, looking extremely 
sober. ‘‘Your car is stalled, and everybody is 
wondering what in the name of goodness is the 
matter. I'll bet I get my walking-ticket for this 
job,” he added, gloomily. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ put in Gregory, “I'll make it all 
right with father. I want you to help me out on 
this. Can you come with me? Where’s Dick ?” 

*T let him go over to the Grand Army ball; but 
Dan will look after things while I am away. I 
may as well go the whole figure. I have taken 
the risk, so I may as well see the fun.” 

After he had given a few directions to one of the 
men in the dynamo room Henry donned his outer 
garments, and the two youths, leaving the works, 
presently met the horse and cutter. A minute 
later they were speeding over the smooth snow 
toward Brightwood. 

“T’ll bet you don’t catch him,’ remarked 
Henry. ‘When he finds that the car can’t be got 
any further he’ll leave and cut for it across lots 
somewhere.” , 

**Well, he may do that,” admitted Gregory, a 
little doubtfully, “but then again he may not. 
He won’t suspect anything. How will he know 
we are after him? He’ll think a dynamo has 
broken down, or something, and that they’ll switch 
over on to another and start up again presently.” 

“T shquidn’t wonder if we got him,” he went 
on, more confidently. ‘Jim and Charlie, the 
driver and conductor, will help, even if we have 
to chase him across the fields. He can’t run very 
fast; he’s a little, short-legged fellow, and all 
bundled up in a big ulster, too.” 

Seated in an open sleigh behind a fast horse, 
Henry Gibson found pleasure in the adventure. 
He settled himself well down among the robes, 
but Gregory seemed too much excited to make 
himself comfortable. 

‘‘Isn’t she a stepper, though ?”’ at length cried 
the young driver. ‘You notice I had them leave 
off the bells, so we sha’n’t be heard when we 





come up behind until we are close upon him.” 


“It’s against the law, not having bells,” returned 
Henry. ‘I’ve been thinking, Greg, that if the car 
reached the top of Swain’s Hill and got started on 
the incline it might run without our power until it 
coasted into —’’ 

“Oh pshaw!” interrupted Gregory, ‘it couldn't 
have got to that hill when you shut off the power. 
Don’t be so discouraging! We shall overhaul the 
car fast enough, never fear.” 

Henry subsided among the robes, and the brave 
little maro sped on, the light patter of her hoofs 
and an occasional squeak of the sleigh-runners 
being the only sounds of her progress. An 
emaciated moon was beginning to show above the 
eastern horizon. Midnight was drawing on, and 
they would soon know whether their chase had 
been in vain. 

The highway stretched almost straight for a 
long distance before them. No car was to be seen, 
although it might lie concealed by the dusk. Ten 
minutes later they were ascending Swain’s Hill. 

*“She’s gone over,” exclaimed Henry, with an 
I-told-you-so accent. 

“No, sir; there she is now,” cried Gregory. 
*Don’t you see her? She stopped just before she 
got to the top.” 

Yes, the car was there, dark-windowed and 
motionless, with a little group of people standing 
about wondering what was the matter. Gregory 
reined in his horse beside the car, handed the reins 
to Henry, and jumped out. 

‘‘Halloa, Jim!” he said, addressing a burly man 
half-hidden in a big bearskin overcoat. 

“°Taint Jim,’ came the reply; ‘Jim’s off 
to-night, shakin’ a leg at the Grand Army ball, 
and I’m runnin’ for him, or tryin’ to. The old 
power’s give out.” 

‘“Where’s Charlie, then?’’ the boy pursued, 
looking about for the conductor. “Is he off, 
too te 

*"No; he’s gone ahead to see if he can’t git a 
pair 0” hosses to pull us out o’ this. He says the’ll 
be power enough half a mile further on, and then 
the hill —” 7 

“See here,’’ interrupted Gregory, who had been 
closely scrutinizing the little collection of passen- 
gers, “‘you took on a little man in a long overcoat 
and carrying a good-sized bag at Central Square 
back there in Walden; where is he now ?”’ 

“Oh, he walked on ahead about three or four 
minutes ago,” answered one of the passengers. 
‘‘He said he guessed he’d get home quicker so than 
to wait for the car to start up.” 

Gregory instantly got into the sleigh, and urged 
the mare forward at a gait even faster than she 
had yet taken. 

“T told you he’d get away,” grumbled Henry. 

‘‘How do you know he has got away ?”’ retorted 
Gregory. ‘Don’t croak; we shall have him yet. 
He’s bound for Brightwood, evidently, and there 
isn’t a cross-road anywhere for a mile ahead where 
he can turn off. Get up, Dolly!” 

«Suppose we do overtake him, do you think you 
and I are equal to managing him alone ?”’ queried 
the other. 

“T think we ought to be,”” answered Gregory, 
with confidence. He was nearly sixteen years 
old and so tall and strong that he felt himself a 
man already. 

“Look!” he whispered, a few minutes later, 
pointing excitedly toward a dusky something in 
the road, ‘there he is, I’ll bet anything!” 

The moon had now risen far enough to be of 
service, and they presently made out a man in a 
greatcoat carrying a bag. Gregory touched the 
horse with the end of the whip, then, swerving 
sharply to one side, drew rein with a suddenness 
that nearly threw him and Henry over the dasher 
of the sleigh. 

At the same moment the man they had been 
chasing darted aside. Impulsively Gregory leaped 
to the ground, inferring that the fellow intended to 
run away, and quite prepared to seize him by the 
collar if need be. Instead of running, however, 
the man faced about and exclaimed with alarm 
and anger: 

“Phwativer are yez afther doing, bad luck to 
yez? Droiving that gait widout anny bells at all, 
at all—a-froightening a man clane out iv his sivin 
sinses! Begorra! it’s the law I'll have on yez 
if —” 

“Why, Teddy O’Neil, you don’t mean to say 
that’s you ?”’ cried Gregory, in amazement. 

“Oh, wirra! Masther Grigory, an’ is it yersilf 
I’m afther abusing ?’’ cried the little Irish janitor. 
“Sure I ax your pardon humbly; it’s yer father's 
son that can roide all over me anny toime and 
welcome. I —” 

"I don’t want to ride over you, Ted,” interposed 
the crestfallen boy, ‘‘but I would like to ask you 
a few questions. Was the bank all right when 
you left it at eleven o’clock ?”’ 

‘An’ did ye see me in there, Masther Grigory ?”’ 
returned the Irishman, somewhat taken aback. 
‘Sure I know it’s clane agin the rules, but ye see 
I was over to Grand Army Hall beyant to see the 
bhys hop about a bit, being a Grand Army man 
mesilf, as yeknow. Whin I got ready to go home 
I minded I’d forgot me bag up in the bank, and 
that full o’ grocery that me ould wooman tould 
me to fetch home the night widout fail. So I jist 
shtepped back for it, going round by the hindher 
dure so the police wudn’t be afther seeing me, 
and thinking something was amiss.” 

“All right, Teddy; I understand and thank 
you,” said Gregory, abruptly turning his horse’s 
head. ‘*Good night!’’ 

Terence O’Neil was an old servant of the Blynn 
family, many times tried and proved as to fidelity 
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and honesty. Gregory knew that his word was to 
be relied on. 

As the boy drove home he had to take some 
banter from Henry, but he bore it very well, and 
freely admitted that he had been rather hasty in 
setting off on his midnight chase. 

Naturally Mr. Blynn learned all about the affair 
when he returned. He did not censure his son 
very severely, but strongly recommended that in 
future he should give such serious matters as bank 
burglaries and the like into older and more expe- 
rienced hands. ‘ 

At the end of the month Mr. Blynn brought a 
claim, as superintendent of the railway company, 
against the electric light company for defective 
service and expenses caused by same. As treas- 
urer of the electric light company, he approved 
this account, and finally, as a private individual, 
paid it out of his own pocket. 

Frank M. BICKNELL. 
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CAST UP BY THE SEA. 
A Story of strange Deliverance from Shipwreck. 
John Lander, the retired sailor who told me the 





following story, is an honest man of about sixty- | on by the biggest sea 


five years, uncommonly stout, broad-shouldered, 
vigorous and over six feet tall. As he is well 
liked in the neighborhood, and ean easily be 
persuaded to tell of his voyages, it is not unusual 
to see “*Uncle John’’ in the midst of a circle of 
eager listeners, as on the evening when he told me 
what I repeat as nearly as I can in his words: 

I was seventeen years old when I shipped for 
my first voyage. On the 20th of September, 1855, 
we set sail from Halifax, Nova Scotia, with a 
cargo of fish for Naples. Our ship was a well- 
found barque of one hundred and fifty tons, with 
a crew of seven, all told. 

After a tedious voyage across the Atlantic, we 
ran into the Mediterranean, made port, discharged 
our cargo, took a lighter one aboard, and joyfully 
weighed anchor for home. 

A few days after clearing the Straits of Gibraltar 
we ran into a heavy sea with strong wind; but 
our vessel behaved nobly, and we outrode that 
storm with no damage. 

Nothing out of the usual occurred until we were 
near the Banks of Newfoundland, when we were 
struck by a terrific gale carrying thick, blinding 
and cold rain from the northeast. Still we held 
our course. The nearer we got to the island the 
colder the weather became. Mountainous seas 
swept the decks; our bulwarks were torn away 
piece by piece; at times it seemed as if the ship 
would never come up out of the trough. 

This continued for two days and nights—wind, 
wind, wind, and always the gray and icy rain! 
Then the sky cleared. Our captain could then 
take the sun and find our position on the face of 
the deep. Her head was again put for Halifax; 
and how we rejoiced in our good ship, that had 
weathered the storm! Why, bless you, sir, 1 was 
as prond of the Bessie as a young husband of his 
bride! But we were glad too soon; our troubles 
were far from over. 

After about eight hours the storm rose again, 
and more furiously than before. Now the wind 
was due east, and filled out with snow. Under 
the hurricane the Bessie reeled and rolled and 
sprang and staggered till, just before nightfall, our 
captain seemed to lose his nerve. He went lurch- 
ing from place to place whenever the heaving ship 
gave him a few moments to cross from one 
holding-place to another, and all the time he was 
crying that we must soon go to the bottom of the 
sea. 

Darkness came on—a strange, white-like dark- 
ness of that night of driving snow. The coast 
was not far away. Any moment we might hear 
breakers. It was hopeless to try for port in such 
a night and such a storm. 

Soon the captain’s sense went completely. I 
think the poor man, worn with so much work for 
so many days, lost his wits and fell clean crazy. 
The last bit of half-reason I remember from him 
was in a shriek : 

‘Men, prepare for the worst! 
the bottom of the sea! 
up!” 

Shortly after this he began to act the madman. 
He tore his hair, he raved, he yelled. Though he 
was a good man when himself, he now swore the 
most fearful oaths against the winds, the sea, the 
ship, the stars, and against people whose names 
we had never heard before. He seemed to think 
they were aboard and vexing him. 

At last he clasped his hands—by this time the 
snow was blown past and the stars were clear and 
the moon shining and flying through small scuds 
of white—he lifted his hands up to the skies and 
cursed his Creator. 

Such a horror fell upon me as I shall never 
forget. Bill Hicks, the mate, let go his rope and 
ran screaming tome. There we stood, holding by 
the one rope, in more despair of being compelled 
to hear the frightful blasphemies of that poor 
madman than in fear of the death that we looked 
out on. 

All the ocean was rolling huge with waves that 
flung crests at us as if they meant, and truly 
meant, to strike us off the ship, and so she shook 
and shivered under their blows that you wonder 
at her timbers holding together. Then we heard 
the roaring of breakers, and still the captain’s 
curses outyelled the wind and surf and sea and 
shrieking ropes and cordage. 

In the midst of that horror we canght a glimpse 


Prepare to go to 
But keep your courage 
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of cliffs ahead whenever she rose up on a crest, | Before the end he fell to crying that was like | hope we now bad the strength came back a little. 
| raving. It was all of his wife and children that | Maybe we lay there an hour or more when I 


and so we went with all our hearts to our prayers, 
expecting to be pounding amongst the matchwood 
of the Bessie against the cliffs in five minutes. 


the poor fellow talked; and how they would ery 
to see him frozen dead, and especially how the 


Then she went up higher, it seemed, than ever | baby’s hands would be frozen touching his face. 


before, and down, down—then the crash came! 


Once, twice, three 
times the waves bat- le 
tered her down on { 
that reef. Then the 
after part broke 
away, and the captain 
and three men went iv 
with it. Fora moment 
I heard their screams 
clearly above the tre- 
mendous elements and 
the crashing timbers. 
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Then I heard noth- 
ing but the clashing 
of the surf against the 
cliff, and on the reef 
we swept with the 
next wave. 

The fore part of 
the vessel was hurried 













I remember ever to 
have seen. It 


poured over the 
wreck, smashing it 
down, and carried 
me on, clinging to 
a piece of timber. 

I do not think I 
lost my presence of 
mind for a moment 
while swept under 
and up again in all that welter of water. Then 
I struck something solid and grasped at it. I 
must have been on the crest of an enormous 
wave, for when it subsided my hands were 
clutched firmly on the edge of a fissure in the 
rock, while my feet were almost above the next 
rollers. 

There I held on, half-dazed, while two smaller 
waves flung up around my legs, and foreed a 
torrent up between my body and the cliff, almost 
carrying me backward and away. 

As my feet came back again to the cliff I 
struggled to get farther up, and succeeded. My 
feet found a little fissure; I reached for another 
above my head, and so gradually lifted myself 
along a face that sloped back a little and gave my 
body some support. Soon I reached a place com- 
pletely beyond the sea. 

Then I looked to see what had become of my 
companions. As I did so, one of the poor fellows 
clutched me from behind. It was Sam Williams, 
one of the seamen. He had been carried up in 
the same way that I had, but got free from the 
sea sooner. He thought I was going to throw 
myself back into the sea again—so he told me. 

While we stood there, he holding me, I saw a 
man’s head a little below. It was Bill Hicks, the 
mate. He could not find strength to come an inch 
higher. Both of us saw him at once, and crept 
down and seized him by the wrists and dragged 
him up to safety. 

All through that moonshiny and fearful night 
nothing could be heard but the roaring and 
lashing of the ocean. Oh, what a night was that! 
It seems even now to me that I was there a life- 
time. And when the morning broke we discovered 
that our situation was even worse than we had 
supposed. 

We were not on the top of the cliff, but on a 


On the Cliff. 


broken flat of rock behind which the precipice | 


rose sheer two hundred feet. Ascend we could 
not; to descend was equally impossible. The 
weather was bitterly cold, for on the Newfound- 
land coast the month of February is the worst of 
the year. So broke the morning of the 12th of 
February, 1856. 

How to get out of that we could not see—indeed 
we had no hope. There seemed nothing but to 
wait for death. 
freezing, and sure to come by starvation. We had 
not a morsel of food; every stitch we had on was 
wet, and our outer garments were frozen. But 
that day passed, and still we were three living men. 

Next night the tale was not so. Before it came 
Sam Williams lay dead of starvation and cold. 


It appeared likely to come by | 





Ah, the poor, loving soul! Bill Hicks was a 
husband and father, and I had my little 
brothers and sisters at home, and we 
could not find a word to ease his dying 
heart. 

I kept the dead body of Sam in my 
arms for an hour or so, and then—sir, 
we knew it was right to do what we did 
—we took from the poor dead body its 
outer clothing. Then, reverently, with 
a prayer of not many words,—and we 
both said it over and over,—we lifted 
his body, and as gently as we could 
dropped it over into the deep. 


{ The mate, Bill Hicks, now began to 


give out, and he talked of dying. I 
put on him both the coat and trousers 
of poor Sam to keep him from freezing. 
For I could still stamp and walk 
to keep warm, and beat my hands 
and arms strongly. 

‘“Mate,”’ says I, “‘you’ll kindly 
stop talking of dying.”’ 

“I’m near it, boy,’’ says he. 

I had to act very savage to get 
him to stir around for warmth. 
But he did it after a bit. When 


hands, I said to him: ‘*Mate, are 
you able to get up and walk ?” 
“I’m freezing dead,” said he. 
“Then,” said I, ‘you'll have 
my coat, too;’’ and with that I 
pulled it off and tried to put 
iton him. He sprung up like 
a man that was burned. 
“John, you’re a man of a 
boy—you’re a man,” 
as if he’dcry. “I’m ashamed 


you. Take back your coat.” 

“If you'll walk I will take 
it,” said I. 

And with that he tried to, 
and pretty soon, as I helped 
him, the warmth came back into him. 

“John,”’ said he, ‘‘John boy, you’ve been the 
saving of me.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said I, ‘‘mate, we’re not saved yet.” 

_ We will be,’’ said he, very solemnly. ‘God 
| never let you do that deed without seeing your 
reward.” 

I don’t know as I’m right to tell all that to my 
own credit, but if it’s the truth you want, there it 
is, and maybe an old man like me may speak of 
what he did as a boy. 

So the next night the wind changed, and was 


By morning the sea was down and pretty smooth, 


the first day of our shipwreck. 

Bill Hicks had been lying down by the face of 
the precipice, done out with the cold and like to 
| die; but with the warm wind the life came back 
| into him so that I was greatly heartened up. The 
| cold never seemed to go into my bones, and that 
was wonderful when you think that I had on only 
half the coverings Bill had; but I was a warm- 
blooded, stout boy, and he was getting up toward 
middle age. But I was fit to sink down with the 
walking and beating my arms I'd 
done to keep the heat in my 
blood, and if it wasn’t for that 
change of weather the gulls 
would have had the picking of 
our bones. 

It was maybe eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 15th of Feb- 
ruary when I saw a little fishing 
smack standing toward us, and 
I began to shout the best I could. 
But none of the five men aboard 
her heard a whisper—and it was 
little better than whispers I could 
call, my voice was so weak. So 
the boat went about, and stood 
straight away, and I resigned myself into the 
hands of God, feeling death close by. 

Bill had seemed dead, but my stirring and 
calling went to the flickering senses of him, and 
he stirred and looked at me, and with that my 
heart beat stronger, so I could stand on my feet. 

No sooner did I rise than one of the men in the 
smack had his eyes directed to me—ay, directed, 
I say, for you'll not tell me that the hand of God 
wasn’t clear in that, for all that he thought he was 
looking back to see if there was really no sign of 
the birds they’d come to shoot on the cliff. 

The smack turned on her keel like a lady, and 
| made in again, but they couldn’t get within 

hearing, for the face of the lower cliff was smooth 
down below where now the sea was. I was too 
weak to go down to where I could have made 
them hear, and they could not climb up just there 
without long preparations. 

So they waited a few minutes, shouting for us, 
| and then they knew how it was with us, and they 
stood out and made motions that they would 
come ashore to the westward and over the face of 
the precipice behind us. Then away they flew 
toward Trinity harbor, for it was within two 
miles of there we were wrecked. 

Bill and I cuddled together under the wet moss 
I had pulled away to give us shelter, and with the 





I had rubbed him and clapped his 


said he, | 


to be the baby I am beside | 


warm from the southwest off the blessed land. | 


for the greatest height of the storm was over on | 


| heard shouting from the top of the cliff back of us. 
| There they were, fifty men or more, for the 
| news had spread from the first smack to others, 
and twenty boats erowded to our help. Next 
| thing I knew there was a rope dangling from 
| above close to us, for three boats’ crews offshore 
| were motioning them above where to move so as 
to send the rope close to where we lay, unseen 
from above. 
I tried to seize the rope, but failed till at last a 
flaw of wind beat it in and I laid my hands on it. 
| Then there was great shouting below, and at that 
| Bill shook off the deadness from him. But some- 
| how I could not; the sense went all out of me. 
| It seems Bill put the rope round me, and I was 
| drawn up first. Then he was saved by a man 
| that went down when they saw how weak I was. 
| It was about five o’clock that afternoon when I 
woke up safe in a warm house in Trinity. Oh, 
but the people were good to us! Next day I was 
able to rise to my feet, not greatly the worse for it 
| all, but Bill never stood on his feet again. Both 
| his legs were so frozen that they had to be cut off 
above the knee. So he never went to sea again. 
But I was hearty in two weeks, and shipped as 
quick as I could for Havana with a brig that was 
freighted with fish and deals. 
| Here I am to-day, sound and well, God be 
| praised, after near forty years at sea, or say 
| thirty-five; but if I'd live to be as old as Methu- 
selah I'd never forget the three days and nights 
| on the cliff. G. L. 
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POINTS FOR YOUNG CANOEISTS. 


| The proper Position for Canoeing. —How to steer 
| and paddle. 

In the United States the paddling canoe is more 
and more coming into use as a pleasure craft, 
though it continues to bear the reputation of an 
unsafe one, cranky and easily upset. It is, asa 
matter of fact, the most seaworthy and steady of 
all small, light boats when properly rigged and 
used. The numerous “accidents” with or drown- 
ings from canoes are almost always due to the 
senseless practice of builders in rigging these 
boats for paddlers who are unwise enough to 
wish to sit while at work. 

They should kneel on hard cushions placed in 
the bottom of the canoe, which should not be 
rigged with seats, but with strong thwarts in 
the Canadian or ‘“Peterboro’’ fashion. These 
thwarts, in a “tandem,” or two-man canvas 
canoe, should be set on cleats secured to the ribs 
at such a height that the lower part of the 
paddler’s legs will, in kneeling, come completely 
under the thwarts, which need seldom be placed 
as high as the gunwales. 

The front thwart in a “tandem’’ should be a 
little aft of a point half-way between the middle 
| of the canoe and its bow. The rear thwart should 
be a little aft of a point half-way between the 
middle and the stern. Thus the combined weight 
| of the paddlers is a little aft of the middle, and 
this gives the bow a proper rise—it trims the 
canoe rightly to run swiftly or ride rongh water. 
By this disposal of the weights the utmost 
| stability is secured, which is not the case when 
| one paddler either sits or kneels as near the stern 
|as possible and the other as near the bow. But 
| kneeling is doubly advisable if the canoe be rigged 
so foolishly that the paddlers sit as far as possible 
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Position in a Canoe. 


|apart. When they are so situated they are near 
| the ends of the ‘‘rocker,”’ or fore and aft curve of 
| the canoe’s bottom—‘cocked up,” so to speak. 
| With their weight as far as possible above the 
| lowest part of the rocker every movement of the 
craft is most felt, and all its tendencies to upset are 
exaggerated. But with the paddlers as near the 
middie and their weight as low down as possible, 
the little craft is wonderfully steady. 
The kneeling position, supported by the thwarts, 
| gives the men a sense that. they have, as indeed 
| they have, a good grip of the canoe. It no longer 
feels **tottlish.”” They find themselves at liberty 
| to sway freely in paddling, and to put much more 
| strength into their strokes than sitting paddlers 
can ever employ. 

When a properly rigged tandem canoe is used 
by one man only he should turn it end for end, 
letting its usual bow become the stern. Then he 
should kneel under and against the thwart ordi- 
narily used by his mate. It becomes the rear 
thwart for one man, and the canoe, being truly 
double-ended, moves as well one way as the other. 

To the experienced paddler nothing is more 
ridiculous than the common spectacle of a single 
| paddler sitting in the extreme rear of a canoe, 
| with a sand-bag in the bow to hold it down. This 
betokens that the paddler does not know how to 
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use his paddle. It indicates that he does not 
know how to steer as he strokes, but gets to the 
stern because the canoe is most easily turned from 
that position. 

The art of steering a canoe while kneeling a 
little aft of the middle can be learned quickly. I 
have myself taught it in half an hour to a number 
of persons, including several ladies. It can, of 
course, best be learned by example, but any 
handy boy who reads the following. instructions 
intelligently and practises steadily will soon 
master the small difficulty. 

Begin practice on a calm day in unruffled 
water. Hold one hand on top of the paddle and 
the other as far away from the top, or as near the 
blade, as you can without positive discomfort. 
The good paddler keeps his hands far apart. At 
first take slow strokes. 

In bringing the paddle toward you turn its 
inner edge about half-round with the lower hand, 


Paddling “ Tandem.” 


so that the knuckles of that hand turn inward, or 
toward the canoe. 

Do not stop the stroke in so turning the paddle. 
Pull the stroke through with a free motion, and 
lift the blade as a result of finishing the stroke 
well behind you. 

Watch the bow of the canoe all the time, and 
not your paddle. You will thus see how the bow 
shifts from its true course at each part of the 
stroke. Do not be discouraged if for a time you 
fail to make the bow respond precisely to your 
wishes. By diligently practising you will soon 
get the knack, and discover how to keep a course 
with scarcely any swaying from it. 

It is well to keep the knees eight inches or more 
apart while kneeling. At first let them fairly 
straddie the centre. But there is no need to keep 
the thighs in the middle of the thwart. 

The body may best be a little toward the side 
you are paddling on. This tips the canoe slightly 
to that side, and enables you to get a stroke more 
nearly straight up and down. 

When two are paddling ‘‘tandem”’ each should 
sit as near as he can get to the side of the canoe 
he is paddling on. This steadies the little craft 
finely, but each paddler must be careful not to 
move toward the centre or other side without 
notifying his mate. They should, in changing 
sides, move in opposite directions at once, and 
while doing this each should keep both hands on 
the gunwales. 

In canoeing the prime thing to remember is that 
you have a very light craft under you, not 
necessarily a cranky one. It will never upset if 
you keep the weights low and fairly near the 
middle. But it has not sufficient weight to hold 
up for even a moment if thrown out of balance by 
your shifting carelessly. Therefore move with 
deliberation. 

If two or more are in the canoe, move by 
agreement and not in the same direction. And, I 
repeat, always keep both hands on the gunwales 
in shifting position. 

Unconsciously the practised canoeist acquires 
the nicest caution in using his light craft, and 
then can put it through any water that has not 
crests big enough to break over the sides. I have 
been out at sea without shipping a drop, in rollers 
so short and deep that the bottom of the canoe 
shot half out of the water at every leap. 

It is best to take seas on the quarter, and not 
by plunging at them. No exercise so safe can be 
more exhilarating than this. 

Finally, do not go canoeing in any rough 
water with a mate who is unskilful. Much better 
for him and you to go separately. The sources 
of upsets are multiplied when two paddlers 
participate, and infinitely multiplied if one of 
them is a tyro. Epwarp W. McTavisu. 
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A BRILLIANT LIGHT-GIVER. 


Acetylene, gas which was discovered in 1836, is 
obtained from a substance named calciuin carbide. 
Formerly this substance could be procured only 
in small quantities, but recently a method of 
manufacturing it on a comparatively large scale 
has been discovered in England. In consequence 
of this discovery an attempt is being made to use 
acetylene for illuminating purposes. 

Prof. V. B. Dewes, in an experimental lecture 
in London a few weeks ago, exhibited acetylene 
flames from gas-burners of ordinary size, which 
dazzled the eyes of the spectators, and made the 
incandescent electric lights in the lecture-room 
appear faint and dull by comparison. 

When acetylene is mixed with air it is dan- 
gerously explosive, but Professor Dewes asserts 
that it can be burned without any danger whatever 
when properly produced in the pure state. It is 
averred that, burned at the rate of five cubic feet 





per hour, an acetylene gas flame can be made to 
produce a light of two hundred and forty candle- 
power. 
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SCHOOLMASTER’S BOAST. 


In my school 
The children, good and bad, I rule; 
mothers. bo! 


The children rule their 


Elect the ones who rule the land; 
So, omens, from my stool 
The world and all therein I rule. 


Selected. —H. C. Dodge. 
OLD BAY. 
By L. Alvord Dingee. 


The true Biography of a Hen with a Mission. 
To write the biography of one hen is not to 





describe the character of her species. What one 
hen knows or is ca- 
pable of knowing can 
never be predicated of 
another. Some hens 
are apparently idiotic; 
their very instincts 
seem perverted. 

You keep them and 
become attached to 
them from sheer pity, 
and the diversion of 
being perpetually sur- 
prised anew to see how 
little a hen can know. 
On the other hand, the 
natural gifts of some 
of your feathered 

, friends are a startling 
revelation. I affirm these things in virtue of 
years of intimate acquaintance with my favorites, 
though the man who talks learnedly about his 
poultry, and expatiates upon profitable breeds, 
refuses to take stock in the individuality of char- 
acter and high order of intelligence manifested by 
his neighbor’s mongrel flock of superannuated 
hens kept for affection's sake. 

Old Bay was one of a pair of yellow topknot 
pullets—the only pullets of the brood; and the 





twin beauties were called Bay and Bee. They 


Old Bay. 


were hatched from the same laying of eggs, 
reared under the same maternal care, surrounded 
by the same influences, and would have received 
the same favors and attentions at the house. 

But while Bay, with her crest erect and her 
neck arched like a swan, would walk straight in 
at our door to demand notice, and was as tame as 
a parrot, Bee grew up shy and suspicious, shunning 
all efforts to win her confidence, receiving every 
handful of corn with a dodge, her crest always on 
a droop, and her head stuck out on the outlook 
for something to excite distrust. 

She would always steal her nest and skulk like 
a partridge to hide it, while Bay would take no 
pride in her basket of hay if the household did 
not know about it. She knew a sham egg at 
sight, and had as- poor opinion of it as we should 
have if it were served for breakfast. If the 
genuine egg, brought in at night during freezing 
weather, was forgotten, she would come to the 
kitchen door and ask for it, uttering a peculiar 
low, discontented song that was well understood. 

Her eyes would brighten at sight of the egg, 
and she would trot along contentedly beside the 
person carrying it, watch until it was placed in 
the nest, and then set up a 
cackle of satisfaction. 

» It was not Bay’s fault that 
Bee was what she was; she 
did all a hen could to make 
her sister different. When 
she would come up to be fed 
at the feet, and Bee would be 
shying and skulking around 
the outskirts of the flock, Bay 
would go to her and try her 
best to entice her to come up and eat as she did. 

When Bee would not follow she would often 
stay with her, and I have seen Bay stop eating 
and look at her sister with pity and wonder when 
she would dodge and rush off as a handful of 
corn was sent in her direction. 

Bee’s redeeming trait was her affection for her 
sister. About the only time she appeared con- 
tented and happy was when Bay went with her 
where there was good picking or grasshopper- 
hunting, away from the house and away from the 
flock, and the two were alone together for hours. 

It was a genuine affection for each other, such 
as is sometimes manifested between chickens of 
the same brood. The habit of running together 
will continue with nearly all broods after separa- 
tion from the mother; but I have seen a sisterly 
devotion that was something more than habit of 





association, and which would remain unchanged 


through all vicissitudes to the end of life, and I 
have seen a genuine and lasting affection between 
brothers in a flock. 

Bee wore herself out and died when she was 
about six years old, while Bay was just in the 
prime of life. After her mate was gone Bay came 
oftener to the house for companionship, and grew 
more exclusive with her own kind. She would 
go with the flock, but was wont to keep herself at 
a dignified distance from the other hens. 

Although she was absolute mistress, she would 
generously give up her place if the other hens 
encroached upon her good scratching; and she 
would be yielding and good-tempered unless she 
thought she was being imposed upon, when she 
would draw back and fix her black, bead-like 
eyes upon the offender with an expression of 
haughty anger, like some high-born dame. 

But if imposition were carried too far, dignity 
was cast aside, and with-comb ablaze and every 
feather of her topknot standing forward, she 
would deal out retribution with bill and claws, 
whether the presuming biped were fowl or human. 

To say that Old Bay was without a fault would 
be to misrepresent her character, for even her 
misdemeanors were peculiar to herself, and showed 
her rare qualities. 

The first summer after she was old enough to run 
with the other hens, she and some of the younger 
ones of the flock disgraced themselves by destroy- 
ing the pea-vines. Every spring afterward, if she 
discovered that peas had been planted anywhere 
in her range, she would follow the rows as 
straight as they had been sown, scratching up 
every pea. I do not think she ever swallowed one 
of them, but would throw them hither and yon, 
as fowls will toss with their bills anything the 
want to destroy or kill. ° 

We would steal a march and get the peas in the 
ground without her suspecting it; but no sooner 
would they begin to show their heads than she 
would jerk them out of the ground and throw 
them about as she did the seed. If the roots 
became strengthened by a few days’ growth, she 
would let the vines alone, but the first white 
blossom she espied, though she were half-across 
the garden, she would put down her head, start 
for it on the full run, snap off the blossoms and 
throw them as far as she could send them. 

From that moment her 
self-appointed mission was 
to patrol the vines and pick 
off every pea-flower as 
soon as it appeared, though 
she would not disturb the 
white blossoms of the bean- 
vines growing alongside. 

But after the vines were 
in pod, and the other hens 
were tempted to eat there- 
from, she would not touch 
them, and would be the 
first to take the hint and 
lead the flock away from 

|that part of the garden. She evidently had 
learned her lesson, and kept away from the vines 
after they were in pod in her first year’s expe- 
rience; but she had her own opinion of putting 
temptation into the way of hens, and did not 
hesitate to express it. It was only by strict and 
persistent counter tactics that we could insure 
ourselves this favorite vegetable for dinner. 

Those who have made a study of hens know 
that they will be actuated through life by early 
impressions. Few animals have more tenacious 
memories and are more affected by association of 
ideas than our common domestic fowls. I have 
reason to believe that an intelligent fowl is often 
prompted by subtle and complex feelings. 

Yokko, a large yellow rooster that we kept until 
he died of old age, had a standing animosity 
against dry beans. When he was an aspiring 
young fellow about six months old, he came 
where we were gathering ripe beans, and finding 
the first ones he evidently had ever seen shelled 
out from the pods, he called vociferously for the 
hens to come. They gathered about him and 
looked their silent contempt that he did not 
“know beans,”’ and started off to seek their own 








Bay leads away the Flock. 


food. Yokko could not understand it, and 
urgently called them back. Finding he had 
nothing but the beans to offer, the hens would 
have no more to do with him, and went off to 
join the rest of the flock, under escort of his old 
and experienced rival. 

Yokko had arrived at an age too chivalrous to 
taste of food before calling the hens, but he was 
wont to console himself by eating up whatever he 
had found when his politeness was ignored. 
When he tried to feast on the beans and found 
that they were something altogether unfit to eat, 
he showed his chagrin and disgust as plainly as a 
rooster could, and ran away as fast as his feet 
would carry him. So far as we knew he never 
came near the bean patch again. 

The following year I was preparing to plant, 
and had brought out both seed-corn and beans in 





separate dishes. Yokko, who had grown to be 








a fine big fellow, and had deposed his rival, 
separated himself from his flock and came alone 
to pay me a call, as he often did when I was at 
work. He helped himself to a few kernels of the 
corn, but he was not hungry and did not think 
much of the wrinkled sweet corn at the best. 

I had no thought that he would disturb the 
beans until I heard a sharp click, as he threw one 
of them against the dish. He was standing over 
the dish and throwing out the beans with all the 
violence of which he was capable. I ordered him 
off, but only three beans remained in the dish, 
while a wide circle around it was thick-strewn 
with the quart of seed I had brought out. 

If he found beans on the ground he would toss 
afew of them to show his feeling toward them, 
and then leave them. But let a dish of ripe beans 
be left where he could get at them,—it made no 
difference whether they were white or colored,— 
he would throw them out. At one time he nearly 
emptied a market-basketful that was left where 
he found it. 

Nearly all fowls will express their disgust by 
tossing about whatever they had mistaken for 
something palatable. The sight they so fully 
depend upon will occasionally deceive them, but 
it was very manifest that Yokko had learned to 
know beans at a distance, for he would come on a 
trot to go at them with spiteful energy. 

After the death of Yokko our flock was left 
without a male escort, and Old Bay’s intelligence 
and good judgment made her a valuable coadjutor 
in controlling them. With all her superiority and 
exclusiveness she was not indifferent to her mates, 
and would follow where they led unless she had 
reason to object to the place they had got into. 
Then she would stretch her head high up in the 
air and start for another locality at full speed, 
when the startled hens would scatter in every 
direction. 

But her methods were entirely different when 
we were the objectors. If she were picking about 
with the flock she would, at a warning clap of the 
hands, lift up her head to know what the trouble 
was, and upon seeing that they had wandered 
into a forbidden portion of the garden, she would 
put her head down, stretch out her neck and start 
on a swift run as if she had sighted a winged 
grasshopper, so that the other hens would follow 
in full chase. 

If for any reason we wanted to shut them up 
during the day, after their morning ramble, Old 
Bay would escort the flock into the hen-house, 
under our directions, as Yokko had been taught 
to do. 

There was only one thing, except growing peas, 
concerning which Old Bay’s ideas and those of 
the household ever came into collision, and that 
was about raising a brood of chickens. We knew 
that we could not keep our favorite’s little ones 
from getting entangled with our heart-strings, so 
we had decided to devote ourselves to our old 
retainers to the end of their days, but would 
permit no entail upon our affections. But these 
sentiments could not be made to weigh against 
Bay’s maternal instincts. Two or three times 
during the spring and summer there would be 
open warfare. 

We would open hostilities by taking away 
Bay’s nest, and she would go deliberately and 
appropriate a nest of one of the other hens. If 
there was one in which several were laying she 
would take that, as she knew more eggs would 
accumulate in it during the day. She would be 
very gracious with the other hens when they wanted 
to come on with her at laying-time, though she 
would never allow any of them to share her own 
nest. 

But when she was shut away from the nests, 
after laying-time, her rage knew no bounds. If 
one of the household appeared out-of-doors she 
would come running at full speed, but instead of 
giving battle—as she did when we would some- 
times make pretence of putting her out of the door 
when she was visiting at the house—she would 
come up close to our feet and look up straight 
into our faces, as if she wanted to annihilate us in 
her anger. 

Then, with expression and manner that said as 
plain as words, ‘“‘You and I 
will never be friends again!” 
she would turn and run away. 

For a full fortnight, and 
sometimes longer, she would 
have nothing to do with any 
of us, and the more we coaxed 
her the angrier she would 
grow, till it was her own pleas- 
ure to make up. She would 
go to her roost at night still at 

such enmity that she would not touch her supper 
if she saw one of us bring it out; yet the next 
morning she would come walking into the house 
with a cheery little song, and look up at us at 
the breakfast-table, saying as plainly as a hen 
could, ‘I’m all over it now. Give me a piece of 
bread.”’ And the slice from the loaf was forth- 
coming. 

But we adopted a method more worthy of 
ourselves and more worthy of Old Bay. When 
we took her nest away we would bring her into 
the house and entertain her as an honored guest, 
only putting her on the roost after dark and 
bringing her in again when the hen-house was 
opened in the morning. Bay could not withstand 
such distinctions; and by the end of the second 
day her notion of sitting would be given up. 

But Bay was now the oldest of the flock, by 
several years. She became more exclusive with 
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her associates, and more devoted to the interests 
of the household—so much so that she consented 
the last two springs of her life to let us raise peas 
in the garden without molestation. 

She gave up all expectation of rearing a family 
of her own, and in her old age crowned the 
fullness of her worthy life by adopting a chicken 
from the ways and highways to bring up. 

But Black Chloe, Old Bay’s adopted daughter, 
has a biography of her own. 


* 
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FACTORY SONG. 


Oh, we are of those who toil and trust; 
Others may, too, but the toiler must; 

God,has not gone to some distant star ; 
He’s in the mills where the toilers are. 


Selected. —Annie J. Grannis. 
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LOST RIVER. 


In Seven Chapters.—Chapter III. 
The Panther’s Victim. 


The feeling of uncertainty that settled over Cap’n 
Pierson’s little camp after the loss of the canoe 
was more trying than any sense of positive danger. | 
Though the strange calls still dis- 
turbed the hunters at intervals, no 
explanation had been found. 

A day or two after the hunt the 
Cap’n, with Lolo, had explored the 
inlet as far up as a canoe could be 
pushed; every bit of beach that 
might serve as a landing-place for 
canoe thieves was scrutinized 
sharply, with no better results than 
before. In the next few days the 
lake shores and outlet were exam- 
ined, quite in vain. Thoroughly 
puzzled, they took up their trapping 
again, but with constant watchful- 
ness. A rough spruce-bark canoe 
had been made to replace the one 
lost. Both their craft were always 
drawn up at night, and the camp 
was never left unwatched. 

One morning late in October, Neil, 
Sandy and Lolo, leaving the Cap’n 
to tend camp, paddled down the 
outlet to the place where the saple- 
line crossed it. There they separa- 
ted, Neil and Sandy to follow the 
saple-line on the west and east 
sides respectively, while Lolo set 
out some small traps and looked to 
those already set in the lake and 
streams. The day was dull and 
raw when they started, threatening 
a flurry of snow ere they should 
return. 

With the light “drag” fastened to 
his belt, Neil made his way along 
the blazed line, looking carefully 
to his saple traps. The wind was 
moaning among the evergreens; 
the whole forest seemed wilder and 
more forbidding than usual. But 
Neil scarcely noticed it. He loved 
the woods and the work; he felt 
secure in his own skill and strength, 
and he hummed a tune as he 
tramped along, forgetting even the 
uncertainty that lowered over the 
camp in the fascination of approach- 
ing each new trap. 

But soon trouble began. Trap 
after trap was found broken and 
the bait eaten. By the time he had 
repaired the third one he knew that 
a fisher, or black-cat, had found his 
line, and that a good day’s work 
was before him to repair the 
damage, and no end of trouble till he should kill or 
trap the creature. 

It was mid-afternoon when he reached the end of 
the depredations, and he was not yet half-way up 
the line. Sitting on a mossy log, he was eating a 
hasty lunch, and planning cunning schemes for 
trapping the fisher, when his eyes rested on a hole 
among the rocks of a ridge just above him. 

“Some kind of a den,” he thought. “Perhaps it’s 
the very chap!” Jumping down hastily, he 
scrambled up to the den. 

There in some loose earth were round, sly tracks 
which, though old, were unmistakably those of a 
fisher. Fresh scratches showed that the animal 
might even now be asleep there. 

“Now, old Sly-boots,” cried Neil, “if you’re only 
at home, we’ll settle accounts now. Your hide is 
just about worth the traps you’ve been pulling to 
pieces.” 

Unslinging the light axe which he always carried 
in his belt, he cut a slender pole and thrust it into 
the den, working it round so as to prod every 
corner. A fierce snarl] followed a sharp thrust into 
the farthest end. 

“Aha, old boy, glad to find you at home!” he 
said, with another prod into the same corner, 
which brought another snarl. “Now you might as 
well take your jacket right off, and save trouble— 
’cause it’s mine, you know, to pay for those traps.” 

There were two entrances to the den. Neil filled 
one with sticks and leaves, to which he set fire, 
and stood ready beside the other withaclub. As 
smoke poured into the den he could hear the fisher 
snarling and moving about; but not till he had 
thrust the burning stuff in with his pole was there | 
arush. He had just time to spring to the other 
entrance before the fisher’s head appeared. A | 
single blow broke its neck; and highly elated, Neil | 
made his way back to the line, with the black-cat | 
over his shoulder. 

He had grown so absorbed in his little hunt that 
he had not noticed the storm’s swift approach. 
Now he realized suddenly that it had grown 
darker. The wind’s moan was louder, and snow- | 
flakes came whirling about among the spruces. | 

In the approach of a sudden storm in the woods | 
there is always terror for men. The whirling 
dance of the snow, the sudden obscuring of all | 
landmarks, the sway and tumult of the distressed 
forest, impress even an old hunter with a sense of | 
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fear and helplessness. Stopping only to remove a 
marten from the traps, without resetting them, 
Neil hurried along, hoping to make the Eagle’s 
Nest before darkness should overtake him. 

It was twilight when he entered the rocky ground 
about the base of the great cliff. The storm was 
raging over the woods; he must find a spot at once 
to pass the night, for to reach the shelter camp in 
the inlet was out of the question. If it should clear 
before midnight, he had only to build a fire on the 
shore to bring a canoe from camp across the lake. 

He had chosen a spot beside a great rock, and 
was busy laying saplings against it to form a snug 
shelter, when a shot rang suddenly out of. the 
woods above him. It was followed instantly by a 
fierce scream. Smothered growls, mingled with a 
dog’s sharp bark, floated for a moment among the 
darkened spruces—then all was lost in the rush 
and roar of the storm. 

Neil had started at the shot. A cold chill swept 
over him as the fierce scream cut the forest; but as 
the smothered sounds were lost in the storm his 
presence of mind returned. Seizing his gun, he 
rushed away over the broken hillside in the 
direction whence the shot had come. 

Again a deep growl and the yelping of a dog 
came to his ears as he hurried forward. It grew 
nearer—he could hear that a struggle was taking 
place. Breathless, he clambered upon a huge flat 


“The Creature sprang up at the Sound.” 








“Can you walk? I have shelter down here, and 
a fire.” 

The wounded man rose unsteadily to his feet. 
Neil put his arm round him, half-carrying him. 
Thus they stumbled down to the rude shelter. 
Fire-wood was ready before the entrance. Soona 
bright blaze leaped up, and by its light the boy 
examined the Indian’s wounds. 

Neil’s heart sank as he realized how badly the 
poor fellow was cut and bitten; yet he set at work 
bravely to bind up the wounds and check the flow 
of blood. With his hat he brought water from the 
lake; the Indian drank eagerly, and soon sank into 
a restless sleep, broken by mutterings about the 
“Injun Devil,” and wild ravings in his own Milicete 
tongue. 


Neil will never forget that night; every detail of | 


its dreary, lonely watch comes back to him after 
many years whenever the storms are out. He sees 
the circle of light with its wavering shadows, and 
thick darkness pressing it about; the fire, fighting 
bravely against the storm gusts that whirled and 
eddied about it; the hiss and rattle of sifting hail 
among the spruces, the rush of wind, the shriek 
and groan of the smitten forest, the storm voices 
sweeping, howling among the tree-tops. 
behind him in a rude shelter of boughs the 
demented Indian, tossing, muttering strange 


words, answering the voices, with the dog whining | 


at his feet. 

It was like some fearful night- 
mare, and the lad’s courage was 
sorely tried. He was tired with the 
day’s work and the excitement. He 
dared not sleep; the fire must be 
tended, the wounded man watched. 
Again and again his thoughts went 
across the lake to the hunters, whom 
he supposed to be sleeping soundly 
in their snug camp, believing him to 
be safe in the shelter camp on the 
inlet. 

The night dragged slowly on; the 
storm showed no sign of abating. 
Toward midnight the old Indian 
grew quieter. Neil, with his head 
against a tree before the fire, found 
his eyes growing very heavy, and 
his head nodding. He stirred him- 
self vigorously to shake off his 
drowsiness, cut a larger store of 
wood, and set the fire to burning 
brightly. 

Still the Indian slept, his mut- 
terings grown feeble and indistinct. 
Neil watched him carefully, but saw 
no change; then sat down with his 
head against the friendly tree. Soon 
he was asleep. 

He had no idea how long he slept. 
Something passed between him and 


to find the Indian standing before 
him, and the dead panther dragged 
in before the fire. The storm had 
increased in fury. 

Curious and startled, Neil 
watched a moment, as the Indian 
drew his hunting-knife and began 
with feverish rapidity to strip the 
skin from his dead enemy. Then 
he tried to induce the old man to lie 
down again; but it was of no use. 
There was a wild light in his eyes, 
a strength and rapidity in his move- 
ment, that the boy was wise enough 
not to trifle with. 

“Las’ one; las’ one!” the Indian 
kept muttering. 
together.” 

The rest of his speech 


not understand. 
stray words that the Indian had 
killed other panthers; that he had 


rock that opposed him, and looking down, saw first | hunted them relentlessly for years, in revenge for 


in the gathering darkness a great gray beast, 
growling horribly at something beneath him. A 
small dog ran excitedly about, now barking wildly, 
now rushing in on the gray beast as he bent over 
to seize the object on the ground. 

The object stirred; an arm waved in the air; a 
weak voice cheered on the dog. All this Neil saw 
in one startled instant, as he lay panting on the 
rock. Then he shouted to attract the beast’s 
attention, and cocked his gun. 

The creature leaped up as the new sound startled 
him, and faced Neil with flashing eyes. Before the 
boy could shoot in the dim light the brute crouched 
and sprang. 

Neil had one frightened glimpse of a flying form, 
of eyes and teeth and outstretched claws. He 
leaped aside, and there at his feet was a huge, 
savage head, and sharp claws grasping at the rock 
on which he stood. 

Without bringing the gun to his shoulder—without 
thinking, even—he thrust the muzzle into the 
beast’s chest and pulled both triggers. The gun 
flew out of his hands at the recoil, but he hardly 
knew it. He saw only the savage head drop 
backward, the claws loose their grip. Then the 
panther was lying beneath him, with only a convul- 
sive twitching of the muscles. 

Leaping over the body, Neil approached the 
fallen man, who raised himself feebly. Even in 
the obscure light the youth recognized the dark 
face and wild eyes of the strange old Indian, who 
for years had been supposed to have his hiding- 
place near Keplagahmoos. 

The Indian spoke abruptly, almost fiercely: 
“Who you?” 

“I’m Neil Pierson, Cap’n’s boy. 
matter? How did it happen?” 

The old man kept his eyes fastened on the boy’s 
face a moment in silence, and then sank back, 
muttering: 

“Injun Devil—he kill-um boy; now kill me. 
Hunt-um long time. I kill-um father; kill mother; 
kill—kill—”_ The rest was lost in a low mumbling. 

Neil bent over to examine the man’s wounds, but 
learned little in the darkness. The storm roared 
about them; a sudden sense of the helplessness of 
his position came over Neil. What if the panther’s 
mate were about! He found his gun and loaded it; 
then bent over the Indian and shook him gently. 


What’s the 





the killing of his boy. When he reached the 
brute’s head he cut it from the carcass instead of 
skinning it; then throwing the hide over his 
shoulders, he turned to Neil and said abruptly: 

“Come!” 

Neil was startled, uncertain what to make of this 
new move. The Indian had advanced beyond the 
fire into the woods, and stood with outstretched 
hand for Neil to follow. 

“Come!” he repeated, returning to seize Neil’s 
arm. “Come quick! We mus’ go long way—not 
much time.” 

But Neil drew back and shook his head. The 
wild look in the Indian’s eyes frightened him. He 
clung to the shelter of the fire. 

“No!” he said; “wait till daylight. 
in the storm.” 

The grip of the Indian’s hand only tightened. 
“Come!” he repeated; then looking into the boy’s 
face more quietly, he said: ‘Don’ be ’fraid. You 
kill-um Injun Devil. I pay you—oh, yes, I pay 
you! Come; we only go camp—my camp.” 

Once more he started into the woods; and Neil, 
without further resistance, followed. The danger 
that the Indian should grow violent seemed greater 
now than anything else. He was evidently near to 
dying; and this sudden strength must soon be 
exhausted. 

Straight out through the darkness and storm, 
away from the lake, the Indian led the way. Neil 
stumbled on behind. If the lonely watch by his 
fire had been trying, this midnight tramp through 
the forest after his crazy guide was terrifying 
beyond all comparison. 

The ground was rough and boulder-strewn, the 
forest a dense growth of mingled spruce and hard- 
wood. The wild storm and the blinding snow- 
flakes made all about a writhing dance of thick 
darkness. Yet straight on the Indian went; and 
after him stumbled Neil, climbing over windfalls, 
brushing through dense thickets, falling among the 
rocks, seeing nothing. 

Whenever he stopped, bewildered, after a fall or 
a scramble, losing himself and his guide in the 
blackness, the low whine of a dog or an abrupt 
“Come!” summoned him; and he stumbled on as 
before. 

Yet even here, blinded and confused as he was, 
his hunter’s instinct did not desert him. One 


We'd be lost 


He sees | 


the light, and he woke with a start | 


“Now put-um all | 


F seemed | 
4 a kind of wild chant that Neil did | 
He gathered from | 


| thought was with him from the beginning of this 

desperate struggle—he must return over this ground 

| to-morrow; and the snow would cover their tracks. 

| One hand was always out to feel his way, and 
wherever it came in contact with a small branch he 

| bent it sharply in the direction in which he was 
going, so that the broken end always pointed back 
over the way they had come. 

He knew nothing of his direction, whether it 
changed or pursued a straight course ; but from the 
character of the ground over which he struggled he 

| had the impression that they were circling the 
great ridge below the Eagle’s Nest. 

How the Indian kept his course in the storm and 
darkness is beyond comprehension. Perhaps the 
| dog guided him. Certainly he never wavered. 
For two hours or more the blind, weary tramp was 
| continued. Neil’s strength and courage were both 
at lowest ebb when, in lulls of the storm, he 
detected the rushing of water on his left. 

They followed beside it for some distance before 
the Indian stopped with a word of caution, and 
taking Neil’s hand moved slowly on. The ground 
was hard and rocky beneath their feet. Far below 
sounded the roar of a waterfall; and stretching out 
his hand on the right, Neil felt a rough wall of rock 
rising above him. It had just dawned upon him 
that they were traversing a narrow shoulder of the 
ledge when his guide said suddenly: “Wait!” and 
| left him alone in the darkness. 

Only a few minutes passed before a wavering 
spot seemed to separate itself from the blackness 
in front of Neil, and his guide was again beside 
him. Through a low hole among the rocks they 
crawled. A turn to the right, another to the left; 
another opening which gave the touch of wood to 
his hand; and then they were standing in a low 
room, with a fire burning brightly on the stone 
| floor. 
| Neil’s eyes had not yet grown accustomed to the 
| brightness; he had just made out an opening in the 
roof through which the smoke escaped, and large 
bundles of what looked like skins against the walls, 
| when the old Indian reeled suddenly before the 
| fire, and would have fallen had not Neil sprang to 
his support. 
| Slowly he helped the wounded man across the 
|room. The sudden strength which had not wavered 
| since they left the lake was now quite gone from 
the Milicete. The panther-skin dropped unheeded 
from his shoulders; and slipping from Neil’s 
support, he fell heavily across a low couch of 
skins. 

But the Indian was not dead, as Neil had first 
feared. The bandages had slipped from his 
wounds in their desperate scramble through the 
dark woods, and he had fainted again from loss of 
blood. 

Neil’s first care was to replace the bandages. 
Water was standing near in a corner of the hut, 
|and he used it freely on the unconscious man’s 
face. It was half an hour before the eyes opened; 
then the Indian half-rose, stretched out his hand 
toward the panther’s skin, but fell back again 
exhausted and muttering incoherently. 

The minutes dragged slowly on; the boy could 
keep from sleeping only by moving about constantly 
to tend the fire and his now helpless charge. Quite 
suddenly the Indian raised himself and fixed his 
wild eyes on Neil. 

“See!” he said, “you kill-um Injun Devil—try 
save ole Injun—now both dead. Skins yours, 
traps, canoe, all —” and with a sweep of his arm he 
sank back on his couch. 

Neil bent over the old man, who was now talking 
wildly in Milicete and broken English. .Again and 
again he caught the words “canoe, alders, stream ;” 
| but he could make nothing of them. Again the 
Indian raised himself with greater difficulty, and 
spoke hurriedly: 

“You not ‘lone on lake—bad men—go below 
Eagle’s Nest—find stream, big cedar, canoe —”’ 

Then the old man’s strength was exhausted, and 
Neil heard only the words “alders, stream,” as he 
| fell back. 

In a few moments the Milicete was dead; and the 
exhausted boy, without even a look about his 
strange surroundings, wrapped himself in a moose 
hide, and fell sound asleep on the stone floor. 

WILLIAM J. LONG. 











(To be continued.) 
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| A FRENCH PENSION. 


| The Life of a Girl in a Paris Boarding-School. 


| Something of the character of woman’s education 
in France is shown by the very appearance of a 
pension, or boarding-school. The great square 
| building, back from the street and hidden among 
| the trees, the conventional garden, the high tron 
| fence with its massive gates through which no one 
| can pass without awakening the clamor of a great 
| bell,—_these are outward indications of the conserv- 
| atism which rules within the institution. 

The life behind that high fence has its own centre 
| and little events, and is quite unconsclous of what 
| is going on in the great world outside. The rare 
| visits to the Louvre or the Bois, made by the girls 
| in a body, are more a pantomimic show than real 

contact with life. 

| One might think that in the monthly visits home, 
| which those who have a good record are allowed to 
make, there would be a chance for a larger out- 
look; but le grand monde is supposed to have too 
great fascinations and dangers for a young girl's 
weak head. So that when mademoiselle is at 
home, mamma has to forego her social pleasures 
and provide amusement in a quiet way. Generally 
she takes her daughter to see a harmless play, and 
there is much eating of sweets. 

The sacrifice of the parents’ happiness in these 
periodic visits is so great that 1 have heard it 
seriously stated by a French mother that it would 
be unendurable to bring up girls at home. Undoubt- 
edly it would, as long as it is considered necessary 
to guard them like rare curiosities. 

Within the pension each day in the week has its 
particular excitements inthe arrival of a certain 
professor, of the painting-master or dancing- 
teacher. But each week is like all other weeks as 
to food. We always knew that paté came with the 

dancing-master on Saturday, and veal and macaroni 
| with the literature professor on Monday. These 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








teachers were the only men who ever came to the 
pension, and their arrival is anticipated by a great 
flurry in the dressing-rooms. 

“May I curl my hair over your alcohol lamp ?"’ 
asks the girl whose room is lighted only by a 
candle. 

“Will you tie this ribbon on, and is my dress 


Looking for the Painting- Master. 


looped up right?’’ ask the younger girls of the 
older, whose taste is respected. Some of the men 
for whom all this stir is made are gray-haired, 
and all of them are married; but they are all that 
are to be seen, and a French girl must have some 
outlet for her instinct for coquetry. 

With the exception of these special occasions 
the routine of every day is monotonously unvary- 
ing. 

At half-past six, the girls in the dormitory get 
up, dress in a sober, orderly way under the eyes 
of the preceptress, and go down into the class- 
rooms for a few minutes’ study. At seven the 
rising-bell rings for the foreigners and the older 
girls who occupy single rooms. While these 
luxurious persons are dressing, sounds of ‘Ave 
Mara! Ora pro nobis,” come up from below, 
where the industrious younger girls are doing 
morning prayers for the household. : 

At the stroke of the half-past seven bell, the 
café-au-lait—milk-coffee—is poured out and set 
around, with two little pats of butter, two slices 
of bread and two lumps of sugar, at each place. 
The penalty for lateness is a cold cup of this 
diluted mixture. 1 can say from bitter ex perience 
that a breakfast with cold, weak coffee starts a 
girl for the day in an unhopeful and ill-humored 
state. 

The absence of teachers at breakfast makes this 
meal more unconventional than the others. The 
girls take advantage of their freedom by trading 
off their eatables. She whose appetite requires 
more than two pats of butter exchanges her 
sugar for another piece with the girl who likes her 
coffee very sweet. Two or three devoted friends 
smuggle their butter into the folds of their skirts 
for the enjoyment of the younger girls, whose 
table is not supplied with this expensive luxury. 

The conversation at table generally takes the 
turn of personal experiences. If any one of the 
circle has been so fortunate as to get a glimpse of 
the cuter world, she relates what she has seen and 
heard. 

After breakfast the pianos begin to jingl® Every 
room in the house is supplied with a piano, and as 
they are all going at once, the tumult is indescrib- 
able. No modulation or careful phrasing is taught, 
but very careful attention is paid to time and 
correct fingering. Every girl must learn to play 
whether she has a gift for it or not. Her educa- 
tion is not eonsidered complete until she can play 
correctly some of Beethoven's sonatas. 

Even the tiny girls of seven and eight sit on the 
stool, with their feet not half-reaching the floor, 
and their little hands only covering four or five 
keys, and play their sonatinas to the sound of 
‘*Un,—deux,—trois,—quatre !"’ Every year a con- 
cert is given for the parents and friends of the 
children; the suffering endured at that time by 
both performers and audience cannot easily be 
described. 

The method of study in other branches is not 
more inspiring. In literature, nothing is allowed 
to be read which might give the students a true 
idea of life. Romances and dramas are forbidden ; 
but Corneille, who subordinates passion to the 
demands of a lofty morality, is excepted. 

This general proscription of romances does not 








prevent the more daring girls from bribing the 
servants. to buy for them this fascinating litera- 
ture. 
smuggled into the class-room, concealed between 
the leaves of a big geography. 


I have seen many a paper-covered novel 


The lectures on foreign literature given by the 
professors, while they are strikingly original and 
vivacious, are biassed by French preju- 
dices. Justice is often not done to 
German and English writers on account 
of the Frenchman’s lack of sympathy 
with what he calls the grossness and 
lack of refinement of his neighbors. The 
French mind 1s too lively for much of 
our descriptive and reflective poetry. 

Wordsworth and the Lake poets are 
characterized as ennuyeur, or tiresome. 
Shakespeare and Byron are the geniuses 
with which they have most sympathy ; 
but even Shakespeare is considered less 
a poet of humanity, less universal in his 
types, than Moliére. 

The history of their own country is 
learned by heart. Other nations are 
dealt with in accordance with the nature 
of their influence on France. The geog- 
raphy of France, too, is learned; but 
the rest of the world, in a French girl’s 
mind, is left in a very chaotic state. 
Maps in every class-room present France 
on an enlarged scale, while the other 
countries are indicated by faint patches 
of hght blue, suggesting tracts of desert 
rather than civilized lands. 

America, especially, is to French girls 
as vague as fairy-land—an ignorance 
common among the women of other 
European nations as well. The cataract 
of Niagara was about the only thing 
they could locate geographically, and 
that only approximately; for one girl 
told me the Niagara emptied into Lake 
Champlain. ; 

Americans, they thought, were a mix- 
ture of Creoles and Indians. I did not 
succeed in disabusing them of this deep- 
rooted theory. They insisted upon 
thinking me of the Creole type, though 
I tried to prove in my best French that 
I was purely of English descent. 

But it is unkind to expose others’ 
weaknesses. Before I take leave of my French 
sisters I wish to say that they have extremely 
bright and active minds, quick discernment and 
industry, and under the right cireumstances turn 
out brilliant women. Miss CoATSWORTH. 


SPRING'S CALL. 


The Spring is Gabriel. Hear his trumpet sound 

In all the March winds eying overhead, 

Till from their graves within the yielding ground 
Troop forth the flowers we mourned last year as dead. 


Original. WINTHROP PACKARD. 
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OUTRAGES IN NATIONAL PARKS. 

There is urgent need that all patriotic citizens 
and lovers of our common country should take 
active measures for the protection of the national 
parks and wonderlands of the United States. 

The Yellowstone Park with its geysers and 
public game preserves is said to be menaced by 
a railway company which for some years past 
has been endeavoring to obtain a right of way 
through it. 

During the last year some of the ‘‘big trees” of 
California, about the Yosemite Park, those match- 
less sequoias, the growth of a thousand years, 
have been felled and blasted down by a lumber 
company. 

There are tidings also of a new and particularly 
odious piece of vandalism, nothing less than that 
the petrified trees of the Chalcedony Park in 
Arizona are being demolished by dynamite, 
broken to pieces and hauled away by the car-load, 
to be pulverized for use by an ‘‘emery”’ company. 

It has long been known that a company of 
curio workers and jewellers had obtained privileges 
in Chalcedony Park; and that table-tops and 
other articles of ornament are laboriously sawn 
from the petrified tree-trunks;—such as were 
displayed at the Columbian Exposition. The 
exceeding beauty of the product of the work, 
together with the assurances given as to the 
limited extent of the operations, went far to atone 
for the loss of a few of the trees. 

The petrified forest is in reality one of the great 
natural curiosities of America. It is located in 
Apache County, Arizona, near the line of the 
Santa Fé railroad, the second of the great trans- 
continental lines, reckoning from the Mexican 
boundary northward. Recently a new station on 
this line has been opened; and here visitors may 
obtain shelter and food, and horses for riding to 
the park, which is but a few miles away. 

Once, in past ages, a magnificent forest of pine 
and cedar covered that region of country. The 
trees often attained a diameter of ten feet, and a 
height of two hundred feet. This princely wood- 
land covered fully a hundred thousand acres of 
what is now Apache County, and proved a 
conservatory of moisture, rendering the adjacent 
country fruitful and habitable. 

Then ensued telluric disturbances, followed by 
sinking or subsidence of the entire district, and 
an outgush of hot, volcanic waters, impregnated 
with silica, iron and manganese. The forest 
became the bed of a lake, and in this great bath 





of silicious waters, the trees, still standing for the 
most part, were slowly soaked and turned to stone. ; 

It was thus that the form, grain, cracks, knots | 
and wood rings have been so admirably preserved 
that even these annular rings may be counted in 
what is now an agate table-top. Strange anomalies 
of crystallization are found within the stone logs. 
Beautiful amethysts fall out of them when broken, 
as also cornelian, topaz, onyx ‘and curiously 
tinted jaspers. Where pure silica replaced the 
wood the trees are like limpid quartz. The rich 
red, brown, yellow and pink tints come from 
impregnations of iron and manganese. 

This great forest was petrified, not fallen as we 
now find it, but standing in hot or warm waters. 
But as ages passed, earthquake shocks apparently 
occurred at intervals, draining the lake and 
throwing down the fossil trees, till at last they 
remain as we see them to-day, broken, recumbent, 
lying across gullies or thrown across each other, 
in a well-nigh waterless desert. 

More wonderful than any grove of living great 
trees, it is a veritable forest which has come down 
to us, embalmed in stone. Long after the last 
sequoia has been cut and sawn by lumbermen, 
this petrified forest which grew in a far past epoch 
of the globe’s life may remain to us, a grand relic 
and a proof of the existence of that epoch—if we 
will but take steps to preserve it from the greed of 
sordid men. 


* 
> 





THE FAITHFUL PARSON. 


Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he ne lefté not for rain ne thunder, 
n sickness nor in mischief for to visite 
he farthest in his much and lite, 
m his feet, and in his hand a staff. 
is noble ensample to his sheep he fave 
That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught. 


— Chaucer. 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 


The government has found itself in a strange 
and unpleasant situation in these latter days. 
After a long series of years in which the revenue 
was not only abundant, but so excessive as to 
furnish a constant temptation to extravagance, we 
have fallen upon a time when the receipts are not 
sufficient to meet ordinary expenses. 

The deficiency was not the result of one, but of 
several causes. A reduction of taxes, an increase 
of appropriations, and the occurrence of a season 
of bad trade and hard times, have all contributed 
to bring about this situation. a 

Meantime another difficulty has arisen. The 
government has undertaken to maintain all money 
issued under its authority at the par of gold. In 
order to do so it has kept in the Treasury a fund 
amounting to one hundred million dollars in gold, 
for the purpose of redeeming the paper money. 

In consequence partly of the deficient revenues 
and partly of the action of timid or speculating 
capitalists who demanded the redemption of their 
paper money in gold, the ‘one hundred millions 
reserve’ has been seriously diminished at times 
during the last year. 

The administration has accordingly found itself 
under the necessity of making three successive 
issues of bonds, amounting in all to more than 
one hundred and fifty million dollars, and of 
increasing the public debt by that amount. The 
authority to sell these bonds was found in the old 
law under which gold was provided to ensure the 
success of the resumption of specie payments in 
1879. In each of the three cases of bond sales the 
amount borrowed by the government was paid 
into the Treasury in gold. 

The financial situation has been brought forcibly 
to the attention of the Congress which has just 
come to an end, in several messages by the Presi- 
dent. He recommended urgently that the authority 
to issue bonds be made more clear, and that per- 
mission be given to the Treasury to make a specific 
promise to repay loans in gold when coin of that 
metal was received by the government for the 
loan. 

The question came before Congress in various 
forms, but nothing whatever was done. Those 
senators and members who favor the free coinage 
of silver did not see anything alarming in the 
situation of the government, and maintained that 
a measure to admit silver freely to the mints would 
solve the whole problem. Some of them, perhaps 
all of them, hold that the effort to maintain the 
equality of silver and gold by maintaining a gold 
reserve, is unnecessary and a mistaken policy. 

While the advocates of silver were strong enough 
to prevent action by Congress, those who favored 
the maintenanee of the gold standard by means of 
a gold reserve were unable to agree among them- 
selves upon the details of any measure. Conse- 
quently even in the House of Representatives, 
where they were stronger than in the Senate, they 
failed to pass any one of the many bills proposed. 

It may be gathered from these statements that 
public opinion is radically and hopelessly divided 
upon the question what had best be done. For 
there is total disagreement upon the nature of the 
reform in our financial and currency system which 
is desirable. Of course that disagreement carries 
with it a still greater diversity as to the particular 
things to be done. The division cuts across party 
lines; for neither of the two leading parties is 
united. There are “gold standard’’ men and 
“silver advocates’’ in both the Democratic and 
the Republican parties. The Populists are all in 
favor of silver. 

There has been severe criticism of the adminis- 
tration on account of its issue of bonds through a 
banker’s syndicate. But those who approve the 
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issue of bonds at all are generally agreed that, 
since the object was to get gold into the Treasury, 
a popular loan would have been futile, and that 
bankers alone could supply the gold. The will- 
ingness of those who support the President to 
sanction a course which resulted in the sale of 
government bonds below, the market rate, indicates 
how important they deem the preservation of the 
gold reserve. The indifference of those on the 
other side when it was pointed out that the permis- 
sion to make the bonds payable in gold would 
result in a saving of sixteen millions in interest, 
emphasizes. the wide diversity of opinion on this 
subject. 


* 
> 





AMUSING VISITORS. 


At the homestead of John G. Whittier, now the 
property of the city of Haverhill through a gen- 
erous bequest, and open to the public, all kinds of 
visitors are received, and the emotions or lack of 
them, which they display as they view the ample 
kitchen immortalized in “Snowbound,” are many 
and various. 

As one party of visitors moved, with low excla 
mations of delight, from point to point of the low- 
ceiled, irregular room, pausing before the wide 
hearth to look at the big bull’s eye watch hanging 
above it, or stood gazing into the door of the tiny 
kitchen bedroom, now a pantry, and scarcely 
larger than a closet, where the poet’s parents 
always slept, they were accompanied by a vener- 
able, white-haired woman who was a stranger to 
them. 

She was sharp-faced, and clad in old-fashioned 
clothes; a typical New Englander, and was appar. 
ently deeply occupied with the objects before her. 
They felt much interest in her personality and 
feelings, and thought it likely that to a woman of 
her age and traditions ‘“Snowbound” might well be 


.| the poem of poems, and this pilgrimage one ot 


especial reverence and delight. 

With subdued curiosity they waited to hear her 
express herself. She did not speak a word until 
they all stood before the door up to which the 
poet’s lovely Aunt Mercy had once seen the wraith 
of her lover ride on horseback at the hour and 
minute of the night when he was kflled many 
hundred miles away. 

As they looked out on the quiet, sunny landscape 
beyond the threshold, one of the company, an old 
friend of Mr. Whittier’s, related the eerie tale. 
The thrill of its ghostliness passed from listener to 
listener, and moved even the venerable stranger to 
utterance. She spoke for the only time during the 


| visit, saying, with a gasp of utter incredulity: 


“Oh, git aout!” 

Another woman present, a resident of the neigh 
borhood, abruptly asked the Jady who had known 
the poet, what college he had attended, and as she 
hesitated a moment to reply, added the further 
explanation: 

“I mean, where’d he git his schoolin’? He must 
have been a learned man to write books, and folks 
are always askin’ me where he got it, and I’d 
kinder like to be able to tell em. Where’d he git 
all his learnin’, anyway?” 

She was told how simple and limited the schooling 
of the great poet of New England had been, but it 
seemed difficult for her, as indeed it is to many 
people ignorant of literary culture, to realize how 
widely separate are scholarship and genius. 

Scholarship indeed may be either a help or hin 
drance to the higher faculty. It widens the 
resources of art, but also it may lessen that intense 
sympathy with familiar things in their beauty, 
significance and simplicity, which Whittier so fully 
possessed. His scholarship, though not to be de 
spised, was a subordinate matter. A scholar. poet, or 
a poet who wrote for scholars, could never have 
made that plain, old farmhouse kitchen the shrine 
it has become alike to learned and unlearned. 


_ 
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A TRUE STORY. 


One spring morning several years ago, a well 
built, handsome young man was walking with a 
friend in a street of one of our American cities 
He was silent and depressed. 

“What's the trouble, C.?” demanded his friend 
“You have seemed restless and gloomy lately. 
Certainly few men have better reasons for being in 
good spirits. You have health, a satisfactory social 
position, a profession and exceptional ability. What 
more do you want?” 

“IT want money,” said C., “I have been at the bar 
two years, and clients come slowly. I see that I 
shall have to drudge half of my lifetime for a bare 
livelihood, while a broker, like you, by one lucky 
stroke makes a fortune.” 

At the next corner they met a man who was an 
eminent political boss, holding the offices and 
influence of a whole state in his hand. C.’s friend 
was one of his lieutenants. They stopped and 
discussed the political situation. 

“Gray will not run for the legislature,” said the 
great man, “and I don’t know where to find a satis 
factory candidate to take his place at such short 
notice.” 

The broker’s face lighted. “Why, here is your 
man!” he exclaimed, laying his hand on C.’s 
shoulder. “He is clever; has a clean record, and— 
he will be biddable,” he added, in a whisper. 

The men laughed, joked and separated. But the 
suggestion bore fruit. The boss made inquiry, and 
found that C. would probably be a useful tool. He 
was asked to be a candidate for the next legislature. 
He understood fully what it involved. The matter 
was gravely weighed. He knew if he accepted the 
candidacy, that he must give up his honorable, 
independent work and become the slave of the 
ring; but he would be well paid in money and in 
office. He gave assent and was elected to the 
legislature. 

For ten years after this he served the ring faith 
fully in various and in devious ways, and received 
his wages. But this was not all. As soon as he 
had sold himself, something within him which had 
kept him pure and honest, languished and then 
died. Vices that had never attracted him soon 
proved alluring, because of his constant association 
with men who were slaves to them. He became a 
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drunkard, and gave himself to political and legal 
practices that were a disgrace to the party to which 
he belonged and to him as a man and a lawyer. 

At the end of the ten years the office of congress- 
man was to be filled in the district of the state in 
which he lived. The boss d his lieut 
ants, and ordered that C. should be nominated. 

“But he hasn’t the qualifications and the reputa- 
tion that will satisfy the public,” they said. 

“True,” was the reply. “But I have kept him in 
office for ten years, and he has been thoroughly 
loyal. He must go in.” 








Telegrams were sent in every direction, but he 
could not be found. At the end of his fortnight, 
however, he presented himself to the king. 

“Where have you been, count?” asked King 
William. “Ten days ago we were searching the 
kingdom and all Germany for you in vain.” 

“T was in France, sire,” said Moltke. 

“Ah, amusing yourself in Paris?” 

“Not at all, sire. I was at Metz and Belfort. We 
have very good plans of the fortifications there, 
but I wished to see with my own eyes their strong 
points and their weak points, and so I went over 


But the moral sense of the American public, if | there.” 


hard to awaken, is harder to conquer. The unclean 


Two months later, in the Franco-Prussian war, 


private life of C. was brought to light, and he was | Moltke put to very good purpose the information 


defeated and brought to shame. 

There are rings and bosses and corruption in 
every large American city, and young men, like C., 
are offered high wages to sell their honor and serve 
them. 

Does it pay to do it? ‘. 


* 
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OLD-TIME LECTURES. 


A writer in the New England Magazine, in dig- 
cussing the New England Lyceum as it was some 
years ago, gives some interesting reminiscences of 
the speakers who made the platform of the past so 
powerful. Strangely they differed! Among the 
acknowledged failures was George MacDonald, 
who came over quite without preparation, suppos- 
ing it to be enough to extemporize to an American 
audience. James T. Fields asked him at the 
dinner-table: 

“What are you going to lecture about to-night?” 

“T don’t know till I get to the hall,” said Mac- 
Donald. “I have made no preparation.” Mr. 
Fields, who knew the beat of the popular pulse, 
warned him that this would not do at all, but it was 
too late, and failure was assured. 

John B. Gough was a man who would never have 
survived the fatigue of a lecture tour had he not 
received special attention, not only from his hosts, 
but the young man who constantly travelled with 
him to tend and guard him. At one house where 
he was especially happy the hostess was accus- 
tomed to meet him at the door and say: 

“Your room is ready, Mr. Gough; and your meals 
whenever you choose to go to the dining-room and 
give the order.” 

He entered the room feeling that it was in every 
sense his own, and that no one would disturb him 
there; that no one in the house would entertain 
him or speak to him, save to answer questions. All 
callers were resolutely refused admittance.’ After 
the lecture, so great had been the strain, that he 
was hungry for approval, and even for petting. 

“It was splendid, Mr. Gough, splendid!” his 
manager would say. ‘You never did better in 
your life.” 

“Was it?” returned the lecturer, as pleased as a 
child. “Was it really? Well, now, I was thinking, 
you know, it was a sort of failure. What do folks 
care for a lot of my old stories?” 

So he would go on for a moment, until he had 
regained his nerve after the fatiguing effort. 

Then, as now, there was a great difference in 
the generosity of different lecturers. Wendell 
Phillips’s fee was one hundred and fifty dollars, 
but he always gaged his audience and refused to 
take more than his share. On one occasion the 
manager handed him a roll of bills, saying: 

“Your fee, Mr. Phillips.” 

“But how much is there?” he asked. 

“One hundred and fifty dollars, as we prom- 
ised.” . 

“T will not take it,” he said. “You did not have 


a house to warrant it,” and he handed back seventy. | 


five dollars. 


* 
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IRKSOME CHAINS. 


There has been this winter a revival of the 
“chains of charity” idea, which a few years ago 
grew to be an intolerable nuisance. In its latest 
form it is combined with the “million stamp” myth 
—the notion that by collecting a million cancelled 
postage-stamps a cripple or aged person can in 
some mysterious way find a home in a hospital, or, 
as some forms of the myth have it, that a little 
Chinese girl can in some equally mysterious way be 
rescued from slavery by the million stamps. 

In the recent application of the chain the origi- 
nator of the scheme writes letters asking each of 
two persons to send some cancelled stamps, and 
also to write two similar letters (Number 2 in the 
chain) to other friends; these to do each the same 
thing; and the chain to continue until it reaches 
Number 50. 

Applying the solution of the old problem of the 
nails in the horse’s shoes, we find that if the chain 
were completed the number of letters written would 
be many billions. In practice, of course, many 
links fail, and many duplicates of the letter may 
be received by the same person. 

The idea is ingenious, no doubt; but in the long 
run it is wasteful, and finally becomes an affliction 
and a bore. 

The most serious objection to the “chain” idea, 
however, is that it encourages giving without per- 
sonal knowledge about the object. This sort of 
giving is not charity; it is merely careless good 
nature. Fraud and imposition thrive upon it. 


* 
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VON MOLTKE’S VACATION. 


A story which has lately come to light in the 
German press illustrates the extent to which a 
great military chieftain, the late Count Von Moltke, 
rendered his military knowledge a matter of abso- 
lute certainty. In May, 1870, Moltke asked of King 
William a leave of absence from his post. 

“You are tired, Herr Count?” asked the king. 
“Very well; by all means go and take a rest for a 
fortnight.” 

Moltke bowed and retired. A few days afterward 
the minister of war, Count Von Roon, presented a 
report on an important subject to the king. 

“I should like to hear what Von Moltke says 
about that,” said the king. 

“We will find him and bring him in, sire,” said 
the minister. 

But attempts to find the general were quite vain. 








he had personally gained during his “vacation.” 





The Prize-Story Competition. 

We have received in competition for the prizes 
offered last October for the Best Stories, more 
than 

Seven Thousand Manuscripts. 


The examination of the stories is proceeding 
as fast as possible, but the number of them is 


so great—more than ever before—that a long | 


time will be required to reach a decision. 





THE ELECTRIC CRATER. 


Everybody knows that an arc light is formed by 
causing an electric current to pass between the 
points of two carbon rods. One of these is called 
the positive and the other the negative electrode, 
and the current passes from the former to the 
latter. Particles of carbon are carried off from the 
positive electrode until its end becomes cup-shaped. 


To the little cup thus formed the name of crater 
is applied, and m this crater four-fifths of the 
light is emitted. The negative clectrode does not 
become as hot as the other. 

Between the two a little cloud of vaporized 
carbon is formed, rising from the crater, and this 
vapor gives forth a golden yellow light. 
overpowered by the light of the crater itself, which 
has a violet tinge due to the incandescence of solid 
particles of carbon. 

The are of light extending from one electrode to 
the other also has an axis of a violet color which is 
its most brilliant part. 

The fact that most of the ape comes from 
the crater explains the reason why t 
not appear equal in all directions. It is brightest 
from that point of view which shows the largest 
portion of the crater. 

A very interesting effect is often noticed when 
flies, or other insects, flutter about an are light. 
Their shadows cast on a neighboring wall appear 

gantic. The reason is that the light of the crater 
8 concentrated in a point smaller than the bodies 
of the insects, and the boundaries of the shadows 
consequently widen with increase of distance. 


LEVELLING POLITICS. 


At the recent municipal election in Chicago it was 


demonstrated that politics levels all ranks: One of 
the best-known women in Chicago, residing in the 
north division, went to the polling-place on the first 
day of registration to be enrolled as a voter. As 
she entered the carriage she observed that the 
second coachman was on the box, and remembered 
that Patrick had taken a leave of absence for a day. 


Artiving at the polling-place, she found Patrick | 


in charge of the registration book. He did not rise 
when she entered; neither did he 


“Mumm. Patrick evidently grasped the full 
humor of the situation, but he maintained his 
dignity and administered the oath. 

“Plaze give me your name, madam,” he said. 

She did so. 

“Where do you reside?” 

She gave him the number in Lake Shore drive, 
and calmly answered the other questions as to 
birthplace and time of residence in the state, county 
and precinct. Then she went away. 

Again on election day the coachman put her 
through the course of questioning, and showed her 
how to fold her ballet. Both did their parts beauti- 
fully. The other people in the polling-place wouldn’t 


have known that the two had ever seen each other | 


before.—Chicago Record. 


HE KNEW HIM. 


Washington, hearing that the colored sentinels 
could not be trusted, went out one night to ascer. 
tain if the report was correct. The countersign 
was “Cambridge,” and the general, disguised, as 
he thought, by a large overcoat, approached a 
colored sentry. 

“Who goes there?” cried the sentinel. 

“A friend,” replied Washington. 

“Friend, advance unarmed and give the counter- 
sign,” said the colored man. 

ashington came up and said, “Roxbury.” 

“No, sah,” was the response. 

“Medford,” said Washington. 

“No, sah,” returned the colored soldier. 

“Charleston,” said Washington. 

The colored man immediately exclaimed, “I tell 
you, Massa Washington, no man go by here ’out he 
say Cambridge!” 


‘*A NICE PUPIL!” 


Napoleon was a great soldier, but he could not 
spell. His handwriting was also so bad as to give 
rise to the rumor that he used undecipherable 
characters to conceal the fact that he, the master of 
Europe, could not master French orthography. 

In the early days of the empire a man of modest 
aspect presented himself before the emperor. 

“Who are you?” asked Napoleon. 

“Sire, I had the honor at Brienne for fifteen 
months to give writing lessons to your majesty.” 

“You turned out a nice pupil!” said the emperor, 
with vivacity. “I congratulate you on your 
success!” Nevertheless he conferred a pension 
upon his old master. 


TRUSTING MAN. 


One of the uses of thorns is to protect the plant 
from animals which feed on herbage. Says La 
Nature: 

Nearly all plants that have thorns in their wild 
state lose them after generations of cultivation. It 
is as if Bay brought under the protection of man 
gradually lay down their arms and trust themselves 
entirely to his protection. 


But it is | 


e light does | 


ut his two | 
fingers up to his forehead and address her as | 


“30 years in my family,’’ Cutler’s Vegetable 
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NEW OUTFIT 


BA BY’ OF KNIT FABRIC. 


No progressive mother should hesitate to send for 
illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 309 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Boy’s Outfit 55. 


Guaranteed Against Ripping. 
For 5 dollars last year we sold thousands 
of Boy’s Outfits— 


Suit all wool—double-seated, elastic 
waistband, double-breasted. 
Cap to match. 
Windsor tie. 





Extra trousers. 
2 pairs stockings. 


It was a remarkable bargain. We could 

have sold thousands more if manufac- 

turers had kept pace with our orders. 
This year 5 dollars still, but the Outfit 

| twice as good — twice as good cloth. 

| The new tariff the main reason. 


| Heavier orders another. 


5 dollars for the complete Outfit for 
any size boy up to 15 years—5 dollars 
instead of $10 (they’re worth that). 

Samples and measurement blanks free. 
SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 
| Mail order dept. Cuicaco, ILL. 


Established 1831. 








Incorporated 1894. 
| 


er Send 


' ghee | $2.00 
for 


Finely Decorated Canister of English Breakfast 
Tea, Formosa Oolong Tea, Ceylon Pekoe Tea, 
Basket Fired Japan Tea, or Uncolored Japan Tea, 
which will be delivered by registered mail in any 
Post Office in the United States. 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 


P. O. Box 57. 
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There’s only one way to brush you 
Teeth—as they grow—lengthwise, up 
and down. Brushing them crosswise 
with a flat bristled brush doesn't 
clean between the Teeth. There is 
only one Tooth Brush that can brush 
Teeth right. It’s the 


* 
Prophylactic, 
illustrated above, brushing Teeth the 
only way that cleans them and pre- 
vents decay. In use follow directions. 
Send 35 Cents 


| for a Prophylactic Tooth Brush that fits your 
teeth. Ask Your Dentist About It. 
| Druggists Everywhere Sell It. 





| 
| 
| 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
“The Mission of the Prophylactic,” 
a book on Teeth, sent free on request. 
































Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 55. 


The Children 


are happy and hopeful and keep the world 
from being sombre and sad and stupid. The 


Mass. Benefit Life Association 


is the children’s friend. 


| 
| 
} 
| 





them and will do the same for thousands more. 
40,000 Policy-Holders. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
Act as Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK. 


BABY’S. 
CHILDREN’S. 


Style50. Style 65, 
Just the garment for Boys and 
Girls, 








es 
\ Other Styles: MISSES and LADIES. 
S\ Send for Illustrated Price List. 
: Materials, workmanship and fit Perfect 
e Very Best Carment Made. 

Waste money on cheap waists because 
9 they are sold at a cheap price, It don’t 
Pa . Pay a fair price and buy the 
® uble Ve Waist—it supports under. 

wear from the shoulders, 


Sold by leading dealers, TheC, 8, Chadwick Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [ Adv. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts | 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. | 


Increased manufacturing facilities still another. 


BOSTON. | 


It has given a good | 
home and a good education to thousands of | 


Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. | 





j 


Healthy and , ; 
Happy Mothe 





| \\WW IE 
Mothers \\) H) 
‘ | 7 | / Worn by 
put corsets on their \ ' ! over 
ae > ? 
| Geranechiiaren /)\\\\A\\ A Million 
DON’T tbut be B ’ rh \ XS Mothers, 
sure to buy Ve: a \ —- 
\A, \ A, Children. 


| Ferris’ //77SS\\p 


| Qood Sense aist. 


| FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


| 





‘ ‘**Name on 
Every 
Piece.’ 
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TOWNEV’S > 


Chocolate Bonbons. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. Sold Everywhere. 
A Sample Package for 10 cents in stamps. 


| THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High St., Boston, Mass. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 








| 







EXPERT WRITERS. 


| ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 


CORRES- 
| PONDENTS. 
| 
| 


| RAPID 
WRITING. 


ENGROSSING. 





Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents, 


‘SPENCERIAN PEN 6O., “ew on.” 


| SOBCRCRE 


| B Farm Annual for 1895. 


| ‘* The Leading American Seed Catalogue."’ 

A handsome book of 174 pages with many new 
features for 1895 — hundreds of illustrations, pic- 
tures painted from nature —it tells all about 
BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties 
that cannot be had elsewhere. Any seed-planter 
is welcome to a copy PREE. 

Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE ABBEY BY THE SKELL. 


In the apber by e Skell, 
O the lapsing Of the years 
Since the last monastic bell 
Sounded sad upon the ears 
Of the holy men who there 
Bowed in final praise and prayer! 


All day long the doves make moan 
Tn the over-topping tower ; 
From the crevices of stone 
Waves the race and nods the flower; 
And yet still doth grandeur dwell 
In the abbey by the Skell. 


Gone are porch and pillar; gone 
Are the windows grand that gave 

At the blossom-burst of dawn 
Such a glory to the nave, 

Such a soft, celestial spell 

To the abbey by the Skell. 


Mourns the immemorial yew 
In the cloisters green and wide 
For the brother ,- th 


Of the abbey by the Skell. 


What a sermon here is writ 
By the ancient hand of time! 
We have paused to ponder it 
‘And would weave the text in rhyme 
Ere we breathe our low farewell 
To the abbey by the Skell. 


By a miracle of birth 
beau buddeth from fecar, 
nm earth 


Like 
Original. 


e@ abbey by the Skell. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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READY TO DIE. 


No conqueror ever gained such moral power 
over savage tribes as did Charles Gordon, known, 
after his campaign in China, as ‘‘Chinese Gor- 
don.” 

It was not wholly the fear of his stern military 
government which controlled these tribes. It was 
largely the moral power exhibited by the man 
himself. He was a man of such lofty purposes, 
such unselfishness, fearlessness, spiritual eleva- 
tion, and desire for justice, that even the lowest 
types of humanity recognized his superiority in 
the moral forces that dominated in his character, 
and almost instinctively gave him obedience. 
His work was as truly missionary work as if he 
had held only the Bible in his hand, instead of the 
sword, and for this reason the name of ‘‘Chinese 
Gordon” is revered in all civilized lands. 

He tanght the Chinese lessons they have not 
wholly forgotten. Through him large numbers 
of them learned to respect the English race and 
English ideas. So successful was he in putting 
down their rebellion that his army was called the 
‘all-conquering army.” 

He put down the slave-trade in the Sudan, 
and governed that wild region so as largely 
to protect the interests of the helpless and the 
downtrodden, and fell at last a martyr to their 
cause. 

The secret of the power of this wonderful man 
was his faith in God, his love for humanity, and 
his absolute surrender of himself to duty. “I am 
ready to go or stay, to live or die, as God wills,” 
he said, when at last he consented to leave his 
loved missionary work in London, and take a 
position in the army. He was prepared for his 
greater achievements by years of self-abnegation 
and discipline. 

Born to fortune, he gave up its attractions and 
advantages, and devoted himself to the teaching 
and training of the poor London street-boys. 
The parting from his boys was very touching, 
and when he returned from his foreign triumphs, 
he gave to the ragged schools he had formed and 
loved the flags and medals he had won. | 

During his conquest of the Sudan he was taken 
prisoner by the Abyssinians, and brought into 
the presence of their king. The haughty chief 
was seated upon a platform. General Gordon 
quietly picked up the chair which had been placed 
for him at a lower level, and seated himself by 
the side of the astonished king. 

“Do you know,” said the haughty and indig- 
nant chief, ‘‘that I could kill you on the spot, if I 
liked ?”” 

“IT am fully conscious of it, your majesty,” 
said General Gordon. ‘Do so at once, if it is 
your royal pleasure. I am ready.” 

“What,” said the king, ‘‘ready to be killed ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the general. ‘I am always 
ready to die. So far from fearing your putting 
me to death, it would be a favor were you to do 
so, for you would do for me that which I am 
precluded by my religion from doing for myself. 
I should be relieved from all the troubles that the 
future may have in store for me, and enter into a 
larger and a better life in another world.”’ 

* “Then my power has no terrors for you?’’ said 
the king. 

‘“‘None,”’ was the reply. 

The king was perplexed. No show of pomp or 
power could have impressed him as did this fear- 
lessness of death in the assurance that it was 
but the door to a fullness of life. 

Nothing would be gained by harming suck a 
man. The superstitious king looked at him with 
something of a feeling of awe, and not only gave 
him his freedom, but yielded to all his wishes. 

Gordon’s triumphs as a soldier were not greater 
than his triumphs as a Christian, and for this 
reason his martial power was equalled always by 





his moral power. He truly conquers life who 
uses it as did this great man as a preparation for 
the life that is to come. 


* 
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INDIAN NAMES. 


Foreigners travelling through the United States 
express surprise that the picturesque Indian names 
of places have been erased to make room for the 
unmeaning classical appellations found in Grecian 
and Roman history. The erasure was due to the 
fact that the close of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth were inundated by 
a classical flood. Architects built churches and 
mansions after classic temples, and government 
land offices sent out surveyors who thought it 
“good form” to select names for counties and 
towns from the historic places of Italy and Greece. 
Mrs. Sigourney, sixty years ago, protested against 
the erasure, and rang the changes on a score of 
Indian names, ending each stanza with the refrain, 
“Ye cannot wipe them out.” In New England 
many of the red man’s names have been retained, 
and the list below, with the translation of the 
names, shows that they are both picturesque and 
descriptive: 


Memphrema; - tee © of abundance. 
Chicopee—Birch-bark place. 
Skow as rare 
Chautauqua—Foggy gen 
Adirondacks—Iroquois name of the Algonquin, 
signifying, ‘‘He eats bark.” 
amariscotta—Alewife place. 
Cocheco—Very rapid or violent; applied to falls 
or rapids on various streams. 
Ammonoosuc—Fish-story river. 
Menan—Island. 
Aroostook—Good river. 
Nashua—Between (the rivers). 
Winooski—Beautiful stone river. 
Housatonic—Stream beyond the mountains. 
Massachusetts—A bout the t hills. 
Pawtuxet—At the little falls. 
Saranac—River that flows under a rock. 
Pemigewasset—Crooked placg of pines. 
Merrimac—Swift water. 
Winnipiseogee—Land of the beautiful lake. 
Shetucket—The land between the rivers. 
aot a on | pond. 
ochituate—Land on or near falls or rapid 
streams. 
Katahdin—The highest place. 
Nahant—At the point. 
Ossipee—Strong river. 
Wiscassett—Place of yellow pine. 
Monadnock—The spirit’s place. 
Se meee at gen deer river. 
— at of aero 
earsarge—Pine mountain. 
Gees eee for pickerel. 
assamaquoddy—Great place for pollock. 
Contoocook—Crow river. 
ee middle land (a tract between two 
vers). 
Kennebunk—Long water place. 
Wachusett—The mountain. 
Um —Clear lake. 
Coos—Place of pines. 
Fae et hase oN 
Pawtucket—At the falls. 
Norridgewock—Place of deer. 
Passumpsic—Much clear river. 
2 aah WndAi -p 


zg lace—i. ¢., 
Kennebec. 





mouth of the 
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THE SYMPATHETIC EMPRESS. 


There are two sides, not only to every question, 
but to every man and woman. Bismarck is known 
as the man of “blood and iron” because he was 
stern, despotic, and in carrying out his plans indif- 
ferent to human life; but the decoration he most 
prizes is the plain, unadorned medal of the Humane 
Society given him for risking his life, on several 
occasions, to save men from drowning. The Dow- 
ager-Empress Frederick, the mother of the Emperor 
of Germany, is credited with a self-reliant, self- 
willed character that makes it unpleasant for her 
to live near her royal son. Yet there is a womanly 
side to her nature,—tender, sympathetic and help- 
ful,—a fact brought out by this touching anecdote: 

After the death of her husband, the empress was 
a frequent visitor at the St. Joseph’s Hospital at 
Berlin. A patient—he had been brought, all too 
late, to try the effect of Doctor Koch’s reputed 
consumption cure—was at death’s door, and his 
wife had been hurriedly summoned to his side. 
Baby in arms, she was walking up and down a 
——— close to the ward in which her hus- 





y. 

Happening to visit the hospital, and seeing the 
poor woman in her bitter sorrow, the empress 
approached and asked some sympathetic questions. 

“Yes, he is dying,” the woman sobbed, ‘‘and he 
wants to say so much to me about how I am to 
manage when he is gone, and how the children are 
to be brought up; but baby is not well and cries, 
and he is so weak he cannot bear it, and he may 
die at any moment.” 

Instantly the empress took the infant in her 
arms, and while, for a whole hour, the wife sat by 
the side of her dying husband, her majesty too! 
charge of the child, walking wu 
rooms with it, and soothing it 
derness. 


and down the 
th motherly ten- 


* 
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DYING FOR A PATIENT. 


A company of young men were talking one night 
of the lack of opportunity in common life for the 
display of heroism and nobility of character. 

“The finest qualities of men,” said one of them, 
“remain latent because their development is 
arrested by common-place conditions. Happy are 
they who live in heroic periods of war-time, when 
what is best in them can be brought out. Fortunate 
was Byron to have a Missolonghi awaiting him 
where he could sacrifice his fortune and his life for 
a noble cause which he had served with old-time 
chivalry.” 

“Every man has his Missolonghi,” replied a young 
physician, “who knows how to risk his life for 
others, and to endure without flinching pain and 





suffering caused by devotion to duty. There was | °f 


Doctor Blank, one of the most brilliant men in my 
class at the medical school. No one would have 
selected him as a hero after he b the fashi 
able physician of faultless manners, employed by 
the wealthiest families in New York. One night he 
was looking after a poor child in a tenement, whose 
life he had tried to save by tracheotomy. The child 
coughed and would have choked to death if he had 
not cleared the tube by drawing the contents into 
his own mouth. He poisoned himself, and died in 
a fortnight.” . 

A few months afterward the doctor who told this 


story was summoned by ay ae on to a sick man’s 
bedside in the country. He rushed into a railway 








depot just as a train was starting, and jumped upon 








the platform of the last car. In the next instan 
he learned that he was on the wrong train. i 

“Your train is now backing into the depot on the 
next track,” said the brakeman. 

The words were barely omy before the two 
trains were side by side and only a few feet apart, 
moving in opposite directions. Impulsively the 

loctor took a flying leap from one to the other. 
He missed his footing on the second platform, fell 
between the cars, and was run over. His leg was 
—— mangled and had to be amputated at the 

ospital. 

One of the companions, who had heard the talk 
about heroism, was amazed by the physician’s forti- 
tude and cheerfulness in the hospital before and 
after the surgical operation. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “you don’t seem to 
realize that you are maimed for life, and disabled 
for your profession. What could have induced you 
to make that reckless leap?” 

“Duty to the patient dying in the country. It 
was an urgent case. I could not see the right train 
passing within a few feet without attempting to 
reach it, and to keep my appointment.” 

The young physician was unable to rally from the 
shock. Cheerful and bright to the last, he never 
murmured against his fate, but seemed to glory in 
the fact that he had sacrificed his life for a patient. 


a Se 


IN THE CITY. 
What know I of the fields of fall, 


e down, 
eaning on the wall, 
And golden ground-fruit shining through it all. 
They tell me of the violet 
Upon the hill, bare at the crest; 


: set 
Deep where the banks protect it best; 
Of summer fallow fields, now drest 
In green ; of meadows deep and wet; 
Ah! I have seen and I s not forget! 


And so I think of all the joy 


8 
That are not mine this tender day 
d I wish the noise 


e to idly stray 
Where’er my fancy or my choice 
Might lead my heart to wonder and rejoice. 


Original. PHILIP SAVAGE. 


*» 
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**GUYING”? A STUDENT. 


There was once a Harvard student who had a 
sister at Bryn Mawr, the exceilent girl’s college 
located near Philadelphia. The young man was 
unwise; he wrote her letters poking fun at the 
college, and she read them to her classmates. 
They determined to inflict punishment by “guying”’ 
him, a method of torturing in which girls are 
experts. A Chicago paper describes the subse- 
quent proceedings: 


The sister, who was one of the conspirators, 
invited her brother to visit the college. e came; 
sent in his card, and was ushered into a large 
reception-room, where he waited for half an hour, 
during which time fourteen girls came in and 
looked at him. They came in pairs. . 

A pair would turn the corner of the room, and on 
seeing him, start and say, “Oh!” in a surprised 
yay, after which they would look him over care- 
fully and say “Oh!” again, but in such a queer 
tone that the Harvard man found himself wishing 
that he hadn’t come. 

This ordeal being over, his sister came in and 
took him to her sitting-room. “I’ve invited some 
of the girls to meet you,” saidshe. “If any of them 
should come in while I’m gone, you entertain them. 
I’m going over to Denbigh for a minute.” 

Searcely had she left the room when a dozen 

rls came trooping in. The Harvard man arose, 

ut they took no notice of him at first. After dis- 
—— themselves gone in groups they 
fastened their eyes on him, and one of them began: 

“Rather a nice-looking fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said another, “rather; but his nose is too 
big. He doesn’t look a bit like Edna.” 

‘Poor fellow! Isn’t it too bad he’s so deaf?” 

“Oh, well, it serves to make him quiet. Most 
Harvard men talk too much.” 

“Freshman, isn’t he?” 

“T believe so. He looks young.” 

During this conversation the subject of it had 
turned more colors than a prism exhibits. Pres- 
ently one of the girls marched up close to him and 
i in stentorian tones, “How do you like Bryn 

awr?’ 


“B-b-beg your pardon,” stuttered the visitor, 
finding his voice. “It’s a m-mistake, you know. 
I’m not deaf. You’ve got the wrong man. I can 


hear perfectly well, really.” 

“We are delighted to hear it!” proclaimed the 
ind in measured chorus. Then they all came 
orward and shook hands with the youth, solemnly 


congratulating him on his excellent hearing; but 
his face was too much for them, and the continua- 
tion of the farce was spoiled by a gale of laughter, 
in which the victim finally joined. Thereafter, in 
his letters to his sister, he never again referred to 
Bryn Mawr as a “hothouse for the forcing of 
incipient bluestockings.”’ 


2 @e — —- — 
SALUTING THE FLAG. 


The respect of the navy for the flag—Old Glory” 
—is partly expressed by a simple little ceremony 
which attends the hauling down of the ensign at 
sunset. A writer in St. Nicholas thus describes the 
saluting of the flag as it is taken in the moment the 
sun goes down: 


The first time I ever saw it I was sitting on the 
quarter-deck of the United States steamer Yantic, 
conversing with three of her officers. We had been 
dining together, and were enjoying the cool evening 
breeze under the awning. 

few minutes before sundown a bugle-call 
sounded from the flag-ship, and the call was imme- 
diately repeated by the buglers of the other ships 
of the squadron. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“That’s ‘Stand by the colors,’” said one of the 
officers. 

Two sailors came aft, cast off the ensign halyards, 
and stood by with their eyes on the flag-ship. In a 
few moments we heard the bugles sounding again, 
for you must know that on board ship many of the 
commands are conveyed by a few musical notes 
== the bugle. A marine came aft, and saluting, 
said: 


“Haul down, sir.” 
“All right,” said the officer of the deck, “sound 


At that order the bugler of the Yantic blew the 
lovely call, “Evening colors.” 

The it he ded the first note the officers 
rose from their chairs, faced the colors, took off 
their caps, and stood silent, in respectful attitudes, 
while the two seamen slowly hauled down the 
colors, bringing them in over the rail as the call 
came to anend. When the colors reached the deck 
and were gathered pif the seamen, and the last 
note of the bugle died away, the officers put on 
their caps, resumed their seats, and went on with 
their conversation. 

Removing the cap in honor of the colors is the 
common form of salute in the navy. When an 

8 





officer comes up from below he always lifts his cap 
in the direction of the quarter-deck, and all the 
boys should remember, when visiting a man-of-war 
that the proper thing to do when you go on board 
is to turn toward the stern of the ship where the 
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coetgn always flies at the taffrail staff, and raise 
the hat. 


If the officer of the deck sees you he will return 
the salute, but whether any one is on the quarter- 
deck or not, always raise your hat when you go 
aboard. The salute is to the flag, not to any person, 
and surely every American boy ought to be proud 
to lift his hat to the flag of his country. 





* 
> 





NOT ‘*COOKIE.”’ 


Now and then there is such a combination of 
misunderstandings and mistakes as to suggest that 
circumstances have mischievously conspired to 
make men and women ridiculous. In this funny 
story, told by the New York Tribune, everything 
happens naturally, but the result is mortification, 
indignation and hearty laughter. 


A well-known woman of society accepted an 
invitation to an out-of-town luncheon-party. She 
missed the train, but concluded to take one that 
started an hour later rather than disappoint her 
friends. Arriving at the station, she found no one 
to meet her. So she engaged a cabby to take her 
to her destination. 

It so happened that that worthy had been told to 
look out for a new cook, who was expected to 
arrive that afternoon; so when a portly personage, 
enveloped in several = of wraps, asked if he 
could drive her to Mrs. B.’s, he naturally concluded 
that she was the person in question. 

“Oh, yis, shure you’re the woman I’m waitin’ 
for,” hé said, and he assisted her into his rickety 
vehicle and drove off at a breakneck pace. 

Mrs. X., who is a nd personage, accustomed 
to be treated with consideration, and who is rather 
slow in absorbing a new idea, was much puzzled 
over this extraordinary reception. Nor was her 
amazement lessened when she was driven up to 
the kitchen entrance of a large house, and her 
Jehu, jumping out and knocking at the door, called 
out something that she did not catch. 

A good-natured-looking young footman ran out, 
and saying, “Glad you’re come, cookie,” to Mrs. 
p a the driver, who was off before the horrified 
lady could collect her senses. 

“Come, old lady,” continued the irrepressible 
youth, “come and see how you like your new quar- 
ters.’ 


But here Mrs. X. collected herself. “There has 
been some mistake,” she said, with great dignity. 
“Tell your mistress that Mrs. X. missed the train. 
I think she would = to have you show me into 
the drawing-room !” ti d the offended matron 
with awe-inspiring majesty. 

So into the drawing-room she was taken through 
the kitchen, servants’ dining-room and laundry, 
while poor Mrs. B.’s mortification, on learning of 
the reception of her most honored guest, can easily 
be imagined. 





* 
* 





*COLOROW’S A SQUAW.” 


Edward, one of “the fighting McCooks,” while 
governor of Colorado Territory, had a good deal of 
trouble with the Indians, and especially with their 
chief Colorow, a great scoundrel and a coward at 
heart. The chief would have shot the governor, 
one day, had it not been for the family nerve of 
the McCooks. The National Tribune of Wash. 
ington tells the story: 


With a party of his braves Colorow came to 
Denver one day, and after drinking heavily of 
whiskey, told his followers that he was going up to 
kill McCook. The governor had his office in a two- 
story building, and sat with his back to the door, 
with a looking-glass on the desk in front of him, so 
that he could see any one coming in without turning. 

McCook was expecting some trouble with Colo- 
row, and was seated at his desk when the Indian 
came in. Colorow had a pistol in his hand, and 
saponins McCook, he stood by his side and 


unted : 
orMeCook, liar!” 
The governor never looked up, but kept on writ- 


ing. 

“McCook heap liar,” repeated Colorow, but the 
governor never noticed it. 

“McCook heap big liar,” continued Colorow, and 
still the pen scratched away. Colorow mistook 
McCook’s silence for fear, and let his pistol hand 
drop until his arm hung down straight. In an 
instant McCook sped the Indian’s wrist, and in 
another the pistol fell to the floor. 

Turning Colorow around, the governor deliber- 
ately thrust him down-stairs, and out of the door 
into the circle of Indians who were waiting for 
the expected trouble. 

“Colorow’s a squaw,” said McCook to the assem- 
bled Indians, and giving the chief a parting push, 
he returned to his office. 


— - 


SO VERY ‘‘ FUNNY.” 

If people considered what they are about to say, 
they often would not express themselves as they 
do. This is especially true of words which are 
used in a sense quite different from that which 
really belongs to them. Here is an extract in 
point from a dialogue overheard by a writer in 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette : 


“Hello, my friend! How are you mabing it?” 
says one business man to another, meeting him on 
the street. 

‘Not very well. My business has gone to pieces, 
and I am becoming involved.” 

“That’s funny! How did it happen?” 

“Well, I was sick for six months, and my busi- 
ness ran down frightfully.” 

“That’s funny! But I know all aboutit. I was 
sick myself a year, and had to shut up my office 
and let everything go. It’s funny how these things 
overtake a man.” 

“Then my little girl died in the summer, and the 
loss has almost crazed my wife.” 

“Well, well, that’s too bad! It’s funny I never 
heard of it.” 

“Well, you know we don’t advertise our afflic- 
tions any more than we can help. I suppose you 
heard of my brother’s misfortune? His wife was 
killed in the railroad accident.” 

“What? It’s funny, but I never heard of that, 
either. When did it happen?” 

“Six weeks ago.” 

“Well, it is funny I never heard of that!” 

The chronicler thought he had heard enough 
“funny things,” for once. 


» 
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‘**FEW WORDS.”’ 


“My good woman,” said a learned judge to an 
old woman who was a witness in his court, “you 
must not use so many words. Do you under- 
stand?” 


“T do, your honor.” 

“Then you must, in the fewest words of which 
se are capable, answer the plain and simple ques- 
jon whether, when you were crossing the street 
with the baby on your arm, and the omnibus was 
coming down on the right side and the cab on the 
left, and the brougham was ing to pass the 
omnibus, you saw the plaintiff between the 
brougham and the cab, or whether and when you 
saw him at all, and whether or not near the 
brougham, cab and omnibus, or either, or any two, 
and which of them respectively, or how it was.” 
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BLANCHE LETITIA SUE. 


She’s the sweetest-tempered dolly, but I don’t know 
what she’ll say 

When I tell her the sad tidings that she’s got to stay 
away 

From Helen Howard’s party. 
clothes to wear, 

But she just can’t go—because, you see—/ cannot 
Jind her hair ! 


Qh yes, she has 


You know, her hair is woven on a little piece of 





troughs with the tin pail and collected enough sap 
to fill the little pot. 

“We'll have maple sugar on our biscuits at 
noon,” said Jo, gaily, and Katy answered with a 
broad smile. 

How the fire snapped and crackled! 

They gathered more sap from the troughs by 
and by, and put it in the kettle, and took turns at 
stirring. When they felt hungry they decided it 
was dinner-time. 

“T’ll stir now,” said Katy, ‘“‘and you take a 
biscuit and sit down on that stump and eat it, 
and then you can stir and I'll eat.” 

So Jo ‘took a biscuit and broke it, and Katy 
carefully poured on it some syrup from the spoon. 
They called it syrup, anyway. 

“Is it good ?”’ Katy called from her post at the 
kettle. 

‘*Ye-es,”’ Jo answered, rather doubtfully. ‘It’s 
kind of watery, but it’s sweet!”’ 

Then Katy took her turn, but they decided they 
weren’t hungry enough to eat any more. 

“IT wonder how all these sticks and specks got 
in,” Katy said, trying to take them out. 

The syrup was boiling down now, and by and 
by it was so good that they finished the biscuits. 





net; 
And she fell into the bathtub yesterday and got so 
wet 
That when I fished her out again and laid her on 
dry land, 
Her lovely mass of golden curls 
fell off into my hand. & 


I hung them in the window to 
dry, and went to play, 

And when I did remember it,— 
her wig had blown away ! 

I’ve hunted in the cellar and the 
barn and everywhere 

In the parlor and the coal-shed, 
but I still can’t find her hair. 


And now to miss this party! It 
just will break her heart. 
But shecould not go bald-headed 

‘mong the other dolls s0 
smart,— 
I feel I must stay with her. I 
must do it for her sake, 
Though Helen said she’d have 
ice-cream and fruit and 
chocolate-cake. 


She really has the manners and 
the patience of a saint. 

Although she knows her curls 
are lost she utters no com 
plaint. 

If she would only act as I do— 
sometimes—cry and scream, 

And ’proach me for my careless- 
ness, I wouldn’t feel so 
mean. 


You say you know a gentleman 
who keeps a false-hairstore? 

And he has dolly wigs for sale? 
—The party aint till four— 

Omamma! Quick! My coat and hat! 
going to buy a new 

Light yellow golden head of hair for Blanche 


Letitia Sue! 
ANNIS BALDWIN COFFEY. 
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JO'S MAPLE SUGAR CAMP. 
-(A True Story.) 


One day in March Jo Harris was at the 
gate, when Mr. Rounds passed, carrying an 
auger. He owned the lot across the bridge 
where the sugar maples were, and Jo knew he 
was going there. 

“Good morning, Jo!’’ Mr. Rounds called. | 

“Where are you going? Oh—good morning! | 
I forgot!’’ she said. Jo often forgot to be polite, | 
because she was usually very much in earnest 
about something. 

Mr. Rounds laughed. ‘I’m going over to tap | 
my trees,"-he said. ‘‘Come, if you like.”’ 

“I wish I had a sugar camp of my own,” Jo 
said. ‘‘I never have had enough maple sugar yet.”’ | 

When they reached the lot, Jo waded off through 
the soft snow, in her rubber boots, to a brush- 
heap back from the road. She pushed aside the 
snowy sticks and branches, and drew out a short 
log, hollowed out like a trough, which she carried 
to Mr. Rounds. 

Almost every family, in the little Wisconsin 
town where Jo lived, had its own sugar camp, and 
Jo went sugaring every spring, but she enjoyed it 
as much as ever. So she watched Mr. Rounds 
as he bored a hole through the bark of the tree 
with his auger. Then, cutting off and splitting a 
small branch with his sharp knife, he hollowed 
out one-half of it and fitted it into the hole he had 
just made, for a little spout to carry off the sap. 

He set the trough Jo had brought under the 
spout, and went to another tree, and Jo splashed 
off for another trough. The snow was melting 
very rapidly, and Mr. Rounds said : 

“Such a thaw ought to start the sap. I shall 
know in the morning whether there will be enough 
to be worth boiling.” 

Next morning Mr. Rounds passed again, coming 
from the maple-trees. 

“Jo,” he called, ‘“‘you may have a sugar camp 
of your own to-day, if your mother is willing. I 
shall not boil the sap. There is so little.” 

Jo thanked him, and rushed in to her mother, 
end soon appeared again, laden with a two-quart 
iron pot, a little tin pail, a big spoon, a box of 
matches and a basket of biscuits. She called for 
her best friend, Katy Scott, and they trotted off, 
sharing the load as they would the fun. 

When they reached the camp, Jo piled stones 
and made a little stove to set the kettle on, and 
Katy gathered dry sticks for the fire. They made 
the fire under the kettle, and then went to the 












ON TOP OF GRANDPA’S BARN. 


When the little ship sails west, 
The sky is bonnie and bright. 

But you never know how the wind will blow 
The little ship before night. 


She scuds away to the east, 
When the world is full of rain. 

Then off she goes, when a cold wind blows, 
Tacking to north again. 


All day she sails hither and yon, 
But never to port gets she. 

And though you may laugh, the little craft 
Has never sailed on the sea! 


Her sea is the air, and the spray 
That wets her keel is the rain. 
On every cruise she catries the news— 
This good ship ““‘Weather Vane.” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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TEDDY'S LESSON. 








‘*We won't have so much sugar, though,"’ said 
Katy, looking ruefully into the kettle. 

‘“‘“Never mind!’’ Jo answered. ‘‘The syrup was 
good.” 

They felt better when they had eaten, and 
stirred the syrup and fed the fire, talking and 


laughing and singing as they worked, until Jo 


called out, excitedly : 

“It’s sugaring !”’ 

Katy ran to see. Sure enough, in the bottom of 
the kettle the brown crystals were forming, but 
what a little bit there was! They looked into the 
pot, and then at each other, and then they laughed. 
Just one spoonful for each, when it was put out 
on two chips to cool. 

It had rather too many sticks and bits of cinder 
in it, but they ate it all and Jo said: 

‘*Wish there was more. Let's go home.”’ 

Next morning Mr. Rounds passed again. 

“Good morning, Jo,”’ he called. ““Did you have 
sugar enough ?” 

“Fun enough,”’ she answered, and not another 


word would she say. Fannie L. Brent. 


-oo——___—— 


LittLe Ruth was looking out of the window 
at the baker’s horse. “‘Mamma,”* she said, ‘“‘doesn’t 
a horse use two of his legs for hands?’’ “Why, 

no,”” mamma answered. ‘A horse doesn’t 

need hands as we do.”” “But, mamma,” 

the little girl persisted, *‘I don’t see 

what he does when his nose itches."’ 


for the night, and Teddy was in a better humor. 


He was hungry, too, after the walk to the 


meadow and back, in the fresh, bracing air. 


A fine round of meat was smoking on the table, 


but there was none on Teddy’s plate. 


“This is beef,’’ said Mr. West. “I did not give 


you any, because you hate cows, Teddy.”’ 


Teddy opened his mouth and then closed it 


“Come, Teddy,” said Mrs. West, “it’s time for again, without saying a word. 


the cows to come home.”’ 


.But Teddy was reading a story about a ship- | 


’ 


“I won’t give you any butter, Teddy,” said 
Mrs. West, ‘“‘because we get our butter from the 


wreck, and he did not want to be disturbed, just | cows, and you hate them so.” 


then. 
“O mother, wait a little while,”’ he said. 
A little later Hester came to the door. 
“Teddy, you ought to get the cows,’’ she said. 


‘Bother the cows!’’ replied Teddy, crossly, and | 


his sister went away. 
Soon a man’s face appeared at the window. 
“Edward, the cows!” said Mr. West; and when 


Hester poured out milk for the other children, 


| but to Teddy she gave a glass of water. 


’ 


“Cows are such a bother,”’ she said, soberly. 


| “I know you don’t want any milk.” 


Teddy looked wistfully at the plate of creamy 


| cheese, but it was passed to every one but him. 
| But, worst of all, when the custards were brought 
in, sweet and brown in their little, white cups, 


his father spoke like that, Teddy Idst no time in | Teddy was passed by. 


obeying. 


“Of course you wouldn’t eat custards, for they 


Sulkily he laid down his book and walked | are made mostly of milk, and cows are no good,” 
through the kitchen, where his mother and sister | said Aunt Hetty. 


were cooking the supper, and his father was piling | 


up the kindling-wood for the morning’s fire. 


Teddy looked as if he would cry. 
‘*I—I haven’t had anything to eat,’’ he blurted. 


“T hate cows!”’ Teddy grumbled, as he walked “Just bread, without any butter, and potatoes 


slowly across the pine floor. 


“They’re a bother, | and water. 


I wish I hadn’t said those things 


and I wish we didn’t have any. I wish nobody | about the cows.” 


had any. Cows are no good, anyway, just in the 
way. I hate cows!” 


An hour later, the cows were safe in the barn | 


Everybody smiled then, and no one objected 


when Hester slyly passed to him a cup of custard. 


Evita RANDALL PEARCE. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


. My first, it must be understood, 
Has never been known to be good. 
My second, well, I have much doubt 
If you will ever find it out. 
My third’s a thing we all may have, 
And yet a thing we hardly crave. 


My whole’s a foolish art, forsooth, 
Not worthy wit or sage. 

Tis never very good in youth, 
And always 





2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
Any schoolboy 1, 2,3 tell you the meaning of the 
| Latin word 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; that 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 was the 
ancient name for the Danube, and that a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
| 6, 7, 8 is used for holding tea. 


3. 
RHYMING BLANKS. 


Some students started out one summer on a long 
tramp through the country. Their —— object was 
to havea goodtime. They hoped, too, to some 
useful knowledge, though they did not mean to do 
much —— work, 





One was very —— in sopemena, and awkward 
as a country ——, but good-natured and full of fun. 
Another was tall, handsome, and rather —— of his 


gus looks. The third was so slight and girlish 
arog that his companions had nicknamed him 
—. The long walk proved something of a —— 
on his strength. The last of the four was especially 
fond of natural history. He delighted in observin 

the habits of a or any other bird, and wouk 
—— his eyes in watching tiny insects. 

All were Americans but the first, who was a ——. 
Merry they were as they started out with the fresh 
blood coursing through every ——, and not a —— 
in their bodies. They passed fields of waving ——, 
and trees whose fruit they would —— have eaten 

if it had been ripe. Supper was furnished 
from their knapsacks. Cold water they would 
not —— to drink, so they made tea over a 
fire of branches. The ground was their couch. 
After they had —— on it for seven hours, 
they started on again in the early morning. 

Soon the —— began to fall, and they tried 
to protect themselves with rubber coats. 
Finally they took refuge in an old house, in 
which every —— was broken. Enthusiasm 
began to a little, but at the end of a few 
hours the sun came out once more, and they 
could go on. 

All went well till the third day, when the 
er happened to his ankle severely. 
fe could not take a step, so his comrades 
hailed a loaded —— that was approaching 
and lifted him into it. The driver took him to 
the nearest railroad station. His friends fol- 
lowed on foot, and all took the first —— for 
home, where they arrived a little sooner than 
they had expected. 

a 
RIDDLE. 


How I bluster and I blow, 

Rage and roar and grumble so! 
Yet behead me, and straightway 
I am roguish, blithe and gay; 
Then curtail, and look for me 

In a circle; you will see 

That your search requires no art, 
For I'm found in every part. 


5. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 











1. A substance obtained from the whale. 
2. Spite. 3. Part of the hand. 4. A bird. 5. 
A person under age. 6. A leaf. 7. A virago. 

The central letters spell a time of year that 
comes in March. 

6. 
PUZZLE. 

Fill the first blank in each sentence with a 
word; the second with that word beheaded; 
the third with the same word beheaded again. 


1. The child with the —— in his hand climbed 








up the ——, but he soon fell and was bitten by 
an —— that was hidden in the grass. 
2. If you do not ——, I will buy you some 
to eat and a —— of fine note-paper. 
8. “That rock was ——,” said the —— old 
man, before drinking his ——. 
4. I can —— time to —— those apples, if 
they —— not done yet. 
5. We filled his ——, though he came ——, 
and he —— a hearty meal. 
6. In a —— she had cooked the —— and put iton 
the —— to cool. 


7. If you will sew on this ——, I will make a —— 
on the pantry, and then come to your ——. 





8. We bought a —— of fruit at a low —, and 
then —— all we wished. 
7. 
DROP-LETTER QUOTATIONS. 
“J-y -n- T-m-e-a-c- a-d -e-0-e 
-l-m -h- d-0- o- t-e -0-t-r- n-s-.” 
L-n-f-l-0-. 
“G-o- m-n-e-s -r- m-d- u- o- p-t-y -a-r-f-c-s.” 
. -m-r-o-. 
Conundrums. 


What letters are most entitled to our respect? 
The Y’s (wise). . 

What metallic compound are young poets apt to 
put into thei# verses? Ore (o’er). 

Why is a little boy born in the month of May like 
a stone-cutter? Because he is a mason (May son). 

hen a lady shows you her light, slender row- 

boat, of what great man are you reminded? It is 
Herschel (her shell). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Pew, rye, tan—Puritan. 

2. 1215 — 45 = 1170 + 5 = 234 + 138 = 18+- 101 = 119+-7 
= 17+ 600=617 — 8 = 609 +3 = 2008 —- 57 = 146 +2 = 73 
4+3= 76 -+4=19—7=12+2=6. 

3. Vie, king—Viking. 

4. 1. Gain, lain, loin, Lois, loss. 2. Cask, cast, 

ast, pant, re. 3. Hill, hall, hale, have, cave. 4. 


and, hind, hint, hist, fist. 5. Vine, vane, bane, 
bare, barn. 


5. Authoress, house rats, seat hours, rust, as hoe, 
a short use, rushes to a, a sure shot. 





6. “The Lady of the Lake.” 
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THE GAME OF GHOSTs. 


An amusing round game for a dozen or more 
bright-witted persons is that of “ghosts,” which, in 
spite of its name, is not at all ghostly. 

The players sit about in a circle,—or in such a 
way that they can take part consecutively, and 
always in the same order,—and number one names 
a letter—any letter of the alphabet he may choose. 
Number two then names a second letter, which 
when added to the first must not produce a com- 
plete word, although it must go toward making 
one. 

Number three supplies still another letter, doing 
his best not to finish a word, but making with the 
other two the first part of some word which he has 
in mind. So in turn each player contributes his 
letter, always under the same conditions, until 
finally, of necessity, a complete word must result. 

The unlucky person who is obliged to name the 
final letter—or who is unable to think of any 
plausible letter whatever—pays the penalty of a 
forfeit. 

The forfeits consist of “lives,” of which each 
player is allowed three at starting. When he has 
forfeited them all he becomes a “ghost,” and is 
excluded from active participation in the game. 
There is conferred on him, however, the privilege 
of “haunting” his living companions, and if he can 
induce one of them to speak to him, or answer a 
remark made by him, he deprives that unwary 
player of one of his remaining lives. 

Of course it is not necessary for the first player 
to think of any word when naming the initial 
letter, but each one who comes after him must have 
a particular word in mind, although it may happen 
that no two are thinking of the same one. 

Occasionally a player, supposed to be reduced to 
extremity, will offer a letter which the others 
suspect to bea “dummy.” It is then allowable to 
challenge him to name the word which his letter 
will help to complete. Should he be unable to 
respond with a legitimate word, he loses one of his 
lives; on the contrary, if he succeeds in doing so, 
the challenger pays for his unjust suspicion with a 
life. 

As often as a complete word is produced, the 
next player in order begins again with an initial 
letter, and so the game goes on. As the circle of 
participants contracts, through increase in the 
company of “ghostly” outcasts, the game gets to 
be more and more exciting, until finally it becomes 
a duel of wits between the few players who are so 
lucky as to be left “alive.” He who manages to 
keep one or more of his three lives to the end is 
declared winner. 

As an example of how the game is played, let us 
suppose that the first player gives the letter c. 
Then the next, thinking perhaps of the word cot, 
adds o (co), The next, thinking of come, adds m 
(com). The next, wishing to avoid come, which 
would oblige him to lose a life as being a completed 
word, thinks of common and adds another m 
(comm). The next, with commit in mind, adds i 
(commi). The next avoids commit, and thinking of 
commingle, adds n (commin ). 

The next does not happen to think of commingle, 
but does think of comminute, and adds u (comminu ). 
The next adds ¢ (comminut). The next adroitly 
dodges comminute, for which a forfeit would be 
demanded, and thinking of comminution, adds i 
(comminuti), The next adds o (comminutio); 
while his luckless next neighbor is left with no 
resource but to give the letter n as his share, thus 
completing the word and losing a life. 

It must be said that it is unusual for the word to 
run to so great a length as in the above example, 
since besides trying not to finish a word himself, it 
is each player’s endeavor to add such a letter as 
shall force its completion as soon as possible after 
it has passed him. Thus, receiving the letters la,— 
which might, if allowed, go toward making laundry, 
for instance,—the third player maliciously puts in 
ak, so that the fourth man can add no letter but e, 
making lake, and costing him a life. 

It is of course understood that no word ever can 
attain completion when it involves in the process 
the formation of another shorter word having, so far 
as it goes, the same letters. It frequently happens, 
therefore, that a player will unwittingly finish a 
word while actually thinking of an entirely different 
and much longer one; as, im being given, the 
player has in mind impatience, and hastily puts on 
a p, thus forming the complete word imp, and 
losing a life in consequence. 

- Oe 
WHAT HE SUPPOSED. 

The efforts of a certain literary man to turn 
himself into a successful “hen farmer,” on an 
estate of two acres, afford his agricultural neigh. 
bors some excitement, and no end of amusement. 
It is credibly related that, during the first year of 
his poultering, the amateur farmer discovered that 
all his little chickens, which were confined in 
coops, were languishing and dying. Me went over 
all his buoks to see if he could find what ailed them, 
but in vain. 

At last he called in one of his neighbors, and, 
showing him the thin and weak surviving chicks, 
asked: 

“What do you suppose is the matter with those 
chickens?’ 

“Well, I dunno,” said the farmer; 
feed ’em?” 

“Feed them? Why, I don’t feed them any —. 


- “Then how did you expect they were goin’ t 
ve? 


“‘what do you 


“Why, I supposed the old hens had milk enough 
for them now! 
+e 
A WITNESS, in describing an event, said, “The 


person I saw at the head of the stairs was a man 
with one eye named Wilkins.” “What was the 
name of the other eye?” spitefully asked the 
opposing counsel. The witness was disgusted with 
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Sena teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Sap Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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Most Distressing of Skin Diseases 
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WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS. 

A warm bath with Cuticura 
Soap, and a single application of 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, af- 
ford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy, perma- 
nent, and economical cure when 


all other methods and remedies fail. 
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from the teeth, prevents decay, 
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GLORY ENOUGH FOR ONE DAY. 


Alphonse Karr, who wrote many books, has 
described with characteristic effusiveness the ever- 
memorable and glorious hour when he first saw 
himself in print. He was living in a rural retreat 
outside of Paris, and for some time had been 
sending articles, prose and verse, to the editors of 
Figaro. So far not one of them had been printed. 
Every Sunday he went to the city, and at a certain 
restaurant looked over the papers for the week 
past, always hoping to find in them a contribution 
of his own. He called himself a dunce for his 
pains. “Bah!” he used to say, “it will be this time 
as it has been at all other times. I had better have 
stayed at home.” And still he continued to send 
the articles, and still he went to the city and 
scanned the papers. 


“On one of these Sundays,” he says, ‘‘I was look- 
ing at the sunshine in the street, and wishing I had 
remained in the peony’ | to enjoy it, when the boy 
of the café handed me the Figaro. 1 glanced at it. 
How is this! I rub my eyes. It is one of my titles, 
imitated from Rabelais. Has somebody stolen my 
thunder? No, this first line is mine, and so is the 
second. Itis — of my articles. 
It is not a dream 

“How now! _ error of the printer; ana for ane. 
I am dishonored. 

“And what is this? The second article is mine, 
also—and the third! There are only three. The 
whole paper is mine. Only there is no signature. 
I ss then that the articles in Figaro are 
ey! signed. Where, then, comes in the glory? 

al nod A Myo articles three times through. 

lease me; others I should like to 

alter a Pattie. ut why haven't they put in my 
verses? Just then some one speaks at my elbow. 

“«*A fter i: the Figaro,’ says a neighbor. 

“*Here it is.’ 

“Oh, not till you are done with it.’ 

“<J have finis ed, sir. 

“I felt that I was doing the honors of the journal. | 
The reader would divine mas the articles were 
my own. I felt myself blushin I wished to go 
away. Still I hankered to rea “my articles over 
once or twice more, and I waited. The man : 
down the paper. Hadn’t he read it all? Coul 
be that the articles did not interest him ? 

“He went out. 1 took up the paper. I tasted 
once more the joy of < osed myself in print, and 
then I set out for home 

There he found a copy of the paper, and a note 
from the editors asking him to call upon them. 

Long afterward he learned that there had been 
trouble in the office. The writers had “struck,” 
and the editors had had recourse to a pigeon- hole 
in which were a lot of unused communications; 


and so it happened that on that eventful day the 
whole paper was the work of young Alphonse Karr. 
—_——_—____-+@+ 
BURROWING MOLES. 


A writer in St. Nicholas tells us some very 
interesting facts about the mole, that little creature 
which was made as expressly for digging and 
tunnelling in the earth as a fish was made to swim | 
or a bird to fly. The writer conceived the idea of | 
finding out how much work a mole could do ina 
given time, and so he turned a large specimen 
loose in the middle of a five-acre clover-field. Five 
seconds after the mole received its freedom it had 
burrowed out of sight, and the observers, after 
driving a stake at the starting-point, retired and 
left the digger hard at work. 

The start was made at 11 a. m., and the direction | 
taken was eastward. By 6 p.m. the mole had dug | 
twenty-three feet in a zi line, but keepin the 
same meral direction all the time, and not 
attem rg % 4,4 - ae. By 11 a. m. the 
following da d been driven thirty- 
one feet arther, with ba 4, side —— and 
four feet had been added at the end next to the 
starting-point. In another hour ten feet had been 
added at the extremity, making sixty-eight feet of 
the main line, and thirty-six ‘and one-half feet of 
pty el or a total of one hun and four and 


one-half of tunnels —— in twenty-five hours. 
The bottom of the tunnels ran very evenly, some 
four inches below the surface. 


Iam not asleep! | 


and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, | 
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fty distinct sorts, and an e ess ety 
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climbs fift feet, leaves a ares pink flowers; New 

Mainmoth Double rig ved ae ew Dwarf Spotted 

Petunias; 100 vars. Verbenas, mixed ; 30 vars. Double 

Asters, etc., all free to those who did’ not try my Seeds 

at Pee and whosend 10 cts. for postage and poqming. 
OODELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight 


Our Flower Girl Collection. 


10,000 orders received last week. 

The four famous flowers, CANNAS, PANSIES, 
NASTURTIUMS and SWEET PEAS as shown at the 
World’s Fair in Vaughan’s Canna groups, Pansy | 

beds and in cut-flowers received | 
the highest awards and | 
made the finest floral | 
display. 

Now for 1895 we mail | 
one packet each of those’| 
four lovely flowers, with | 
our beautiful BARGAIN 
Catalogue. It contains | 
many kinds of flower and 
vegetable seeds at 


3 Cts. PER PACKET, | 


half the prices of others. 
Our stores in the East | 
and West, New York and 
Chicago afford promptest 
| service everywhere. Send Five 2-cent stamps and | 
| remember to ask for our “Flower Girl Collection” 
and Bargain Catalogue. We can save you money. 


CHICAG 
ER TORK, Vaughan’s Seed Store, SMCASe;, 


~ The Autoharp. 


What People Write and Ask us. 


Can I learn to play the Autoharp? 
Yes! It is easily learned and our figure music 
makes it possible for all. 

Do I need a teacher? 
No! With our instruction book you can certainly | 
become able to accompany yourself and to play | 
popular music in a very short time. 

Can I tune it? 
Easily—if you can tune a violin, guitar, banjo or 
any instrument, an if you have never done this, 
but have a fair ear, by following the directions in 
our instruction book you can do it 

Do the strings break? 
Very seldom, and in mony 
They are inexpensive wh 
replace them. 

Do you have much music published for the 

Autoharp? 

Our ¢ atapogne contains about 400 numbers, all pop- 
ular and desirable. The price is low—#1.00 per 
dozen sheets. 

















en it is necessary to 


chase ? 
As good as you can afford—for the experience is 
universal ¢ that it gives so mane poaeurs, is learned 
} so easily, that you are soo’ to want the best. 
| Any one, however, will enable you to 
| for your own amusement, and the hig 
will allow you to do professional work. 

| Is it easily broken ? 

Searcely ever gets out of order and will wear a 





lay much 
er grades 


lifetime. 
How large is it? 
| Autoh No. 1 to No. 6 also Harmonette, vary in | 


size from 17 to 22 inches in length, and from 10 to 
14 inches in width. 
| How can an instrument like your No. 2 3-4 
be so inexpensive (only $5.00) and 
yet be.so satisfactory? 
Principally. 
of them, t 
for the money than any one else. 
Is your Autoharp as good as the Zimmermann? 
Our Autoharp is the Zimmermann. 
noticed that we advertise “The Autoharp?” 


We could hot do this if there was any mother make | 


or kind. There is no other Autoharp sold in the 
United States, hence you need not “shop” further 
than to get “an Autoharp.’ 
How can I secure one? 
Buy it it of your local dealer, or we will send it 
PD. If you send the money 
send Express-paid to any point in the United 
States except on oe > ~ +e (He urmonette | 
is always F. € Yor 
Send Ly ted iaiaae Order, P. - ae Order, Bank | 
we or Stamp: 
nd for — illustrated story, “How the Autoharp | 
C aoeured the Family 


ALFR ED DOLGE & SON, 


Dept. A, 110 E. 





ptical in shape, measuring one a 
one-half inches in width by two inches in height, 
and sometimes 4 was triangular, measuring two 
inches each way. The surface of the ground was 
usually cracked, ; and raised about an inch along 
the course of the tunnel. 

When the time came to catch our mole, it proved | 
to be no easy matter. Starting at one end, we laid | 
bare the entire system of tunnels without finding | } 
their maker, but a renewed effort revealed him at | 
the bottom of a hole about eighteen inches below | 
the surface. 

To watch a mole starting his drill is exceeding] 
interesting. His nose sinks into the soil as i a 
were a rad-awl, with a half-boring and half. | 
pushing —. and in an instant half the mole’s 

ead is e+ from view. Up comes his Powcad, | th 
right foot, slidin; = evalong. the side of his head 
straight ‘acer os wise to the end of his nose. 
His foot, that fine- Sie chisel, cuts the 4 
vertically until it extends as far forward as his 
— reach will let it go; then with a quick motion 

ries the earth sidewise from his nose, and so 

€s anopening. Instantly the left foot does the 
same thing on the other side, and meanwhile the 
gimlet-pointed nose has gone on borin ng. 

In five seconds by the watch his body is entirely | 
out of sight, and only his funny little tail can be 
seen. In three minutes he will tunnel a foot, if he 
is in the least of a hurry to get on in the w orld. 
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HOW HE BROKE THE ICE. 


Many diffident persons find the beginning of a | 
conversation awkward, especially on ceremonious 
oceasions and with strangers. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the beginning is not half so awkward as what 
comes afterward. 


According to a story in Punch, a bashful young 
man said toa — at a dinner- party: 

“I’ve got to take you in to dinner, Miss Travers, 
and Tor? rather afraid of you, you know. Mrs. 
Jolibois tells oor re very clever.” 

The youn was naturally amused by this | 

lay of sim licit | 


displ. ty. 
“How absurd!” she exclaimed. 
clever.” 
The man heaved a si 
“Well, do you know, 


“I’m not a bit | 


en of relief, and answered: 
thought you weren’t.” | 


a te 
A cITy boy who wore a red blazer down to the 

farm says it made a hit at once. It hit the bull’s 

eye the first thing. 








Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


| a all the amen 
ing = ° 
the Liquid Ex- 
tract itch Ha- 
zel or Hama- 
without 





the odor. 
25c. a Tube, tui we postal if not for sale 
your Druggist. 
n is not a liquid. 
Easily carried. 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
Sticky. Equally 
valuable in Spring, | 
Summer, 





Sample Size Tube Free. 
THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


s in the world, oo twoto three ‘tne ae across } 


cases not one in a year. | 


How expensive an Autoharp ought I to pur- | 


because we make so many thousands 
at we can give more real sweet music | 


Have you not | 


wit) the order we | 


13th Street, New York City. | 


inter. | 


ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HBALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 


All About ROSES: 


| How to get the famous D. & C. Roses — the best and 

| sweetest — on their own roots. How to grow and care 
for them and a thousand other flowers. All this and 
many valuable flower-growing secrets are contained in 
our new Guide to Rose Culture. To all who so 
request, we will send free, this book and a sample of 
our magazine,“ SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS.” 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
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1.84. ‘2.74. 


| Sailor Suit thoroughly Double-breasted Suit 
well made of good navy thor hly well made of 

































| blue flannel with extra avy Blue Cheviot 
| pants, cap, cord, whistle, with extra ants, cap, and 
t black stock- | good fast black stockings. 
ings. 4tol2years. $1.840r | 4tol4years. $2.74 or 
82.00 post-paid. 83.00 post-paid. 
We especially recommend these to readers because 
eer are of good materials, we// made and we believe 
m to be in all respects the best special values ever 
offered through the columns of THE COMPANION. 
| Money _refunded if desired. Enclose stamp for 
samples, or send order direct to the makers, 
7th Avenue and 120th St., 
_ SHAUGHNESSY BROS., NEW YORK. 
Fr. ead 
YOUR BOY CLOTHED “poy2e2" FOR 
c-—==, (Sizes from4 to M4 years). 
3Stanley Cap (to match suit), ih) 
Double Breasted (oat, 
2 Pair Pants te bd 
2Pair Fast Black Ribbed Stockings, 
1 Pair Fargo’s Famous Schoo! Shoes. 
You cansee them for NOTHIN 
All suits sent C. O. D., with privi- 
ege of examination before paying 
0 tw. 
v Ik AIST FREE, it 
cash is sent with order. In all cases 
goods returnable at our expense if 
oot satisfactory. 
In ordering give age and weight, 
size of cap and shoe 
Samples Of cloth ‘of above (and 
other puits at equally good value) 
cout free. 

MEN’S $9.25 (under new tariff) 
all wool Clay Worsted Suits. Send 
jad samples of suitin ngs up to $18.00. 

Our catalogue which is compiled 
| from Mfgrs., lists of Clothing, Furniture, Harness, 
Buggies, personal and househo a supplies sent free. 

HOME SUPPLY ASS’N, (Mfrs. Agts.) 
219-221 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ti. 
1S THE BEST. 
FIT FOR AKING. 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 









$3.50 POLICE,3 SOLES. 
9950 82. WORKINGME Ns 


“EXTRA FINE- 
75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 
$0082 173 

$3." B51 


People wear the. 
W. .. “Douglas vias $38 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory 


They give the best value for the money. 
| They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
| Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,— stamped on sole. 
From 81 to &3 saved over other makes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can 


| 


Does Any 


member of the family have 
ASTHMA ? and 


Smoke You Out 


of the house ? 
| This is disagreeable and can “be 





. 


avoided by having the sufferer take 
Dr. Hayes’ Treatment oe 
N. Y.), which 


‘Cures to Stay Cured. 


47 Thesis, with 2,000 references, and blank 
| for free examination, by mail on application. 





Two Great 





trimmed wi open w 


Percales, 
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front, 1 
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Third Ave., 59th 





of Fine, Soft Gingham, 
pretty pink and blue stripes an 
checks ; sleeves, ramos, po and yoke are 


izes, 6 months to 
" Usually 98 cts. 


Brializesieen: 67° 
Ladies’ Shirt Waist ‘i522 


e - Be laundered 
collar _ ouss. Value 


Bloomingdale Bros., 


NEW YORK. 


Specials, 






in ver 


em- 


09 


& 6th Sts., 


‘ 





147 
Sick Headache 
Constipation 


are quickly and pleasantly 
cured by 











Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The most valuable family remedy for 


Disordered Stomach 


and Impaired Digestion. 


50 cents and $1.00. All ae 
TARRANT & Co., Chemists, 


Mednecimage WET 


Clothes is a part of every 
wash. Does your wringer 
? Do the Rolls 
? Be sure on 
both these points, when 
by insltin a W finger. 
& nsisting on havin 
ARRA NTED 


ROLE S of yy tid AN WRINGER Co., 








the largest 
manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the world, with 


a capital of 82,500,000 back of their warrant. See 
our name and warrant stam pe ) on Rolis. Books of use- 
ful Wringer information F Address, 


No. 99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 





FRUBBER GOODS 


ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. 
“Tyrian " Rubber Air Cushions for invalids 
are alone enough to make this line famous. 
When buying Rubber Goods see that the 
trade-mark “ Tyrian"’ is on them. If you find 
a druggist who cannot supply them 
write us. 
TYER RUBBER CO., 
Andover, 











THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


NOW READY FOR APRIL. 
The Best Journal for Ladies and Families. 





ae" igpeet and Best Fashions; Profusely Illustrated. 
ew and Original Serial Story by 

GERTRUDE WARDEN, 
entitled “A Secret Foe,” besides Numerous Com: 
| plete Stories, New Music, etc., ete. 

The Most Complete Magazine Tor. ry: Published. 

Price 30 cents a copy; year, including 
the extra Christmas number. in fnewsdéalers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, 


83 and 85 Duane Street, one door Kast of Broadway. 








Agreeable 
Preventives in 
belated drugs. 


much surer than 


season are 
A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 


guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 


Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakenin, 
“ Permanently curing constipation and if 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 
Pleasant to the taste and free from Ahonen. 
able substances. Physicians ‘recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 





Sold everywhere in 50c. and 81 bottles. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight ades, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single worry issue of the pape 
additional pages over eight—-which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Post othice oney-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
oenmred to register letters whenever requested to 
dao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, whick shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscri 
his paper stopped. All arr ges must 

Returnin our r will not enable us to dis- 
continues, it as we taunct find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Ceution against ing mon to strangers 
to renew pubscriptions. ‘Scnewa 7 of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money 

If subscribers do 


ublishers 
r wishes 





strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
eu) 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD. 


From the earliest age of the child regard should 
be had to the proper development of its body. 
Regular feeding and suitable food, daily stimu- 
lation of the great excretory organ—the skin—by 
bathing, a due amount of outdoor air, and, as soon 
as the child is old enough, of outdoor exercise,— 
these constitute the main part of early physical 
training. 

Even in infancy, a moderate amount of rubbing 
of the limbs, a kind of modified massage, excites 
a fuller circulation and aids development. 

Children should not be encouraged to support 
themselves on their feet too early. When a child 
begins to walk, its own instincts impel it to almost 
continuous activity, which must at times be inter- 
rupted by sleep of the most profound nature. The 
sleep of young children should be carefully guarded 
from interruption, if one wishes to save them from 
nerv » peevish and irritability. 

But while the tendency of the child to be con- 
stantly ‘‘on the go” must sometimes be restrained, 
the object of such restraint should never be to 
make the child “a little gentleman” or “a little 
lady ;” in other words, to keep its clothes clean. 
Those who give their children over entirely to the 
care of a nurse should see to it that the nurse is 
not too much taken up with the idea of having the 
children always “look nice.” 

A child of three, four, or five years of age should 
have plenty of exercise other than that of being 
led or pulled abeut by the hand. Only one set of 
muscles is called into play by this treatment, and 
the practice is easily carried to excess. The constant 
use of one set of muscles to the exclusion of others, 
as well as the assumption of an habitual posture, 
tends to muscular, and even bony, deformity. 

That exercise is most nearly perfect which calls 
into use the greatest number of muscles. For that 
reason, variety is advisable, even in play. 

Though no exercise is quite so good as when 
performed out-of-dvors, indoor games must be 
permitted when inclement seasons prevent the 
child from going out. Games of a more quiet 
nature may be necessary indoors, but those which 
excite laughter are desirable, since laughter alone 
excites some of the muscles most important to a 
healthful functional activity. 
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TOO NEAR THE ALLIGATOR. 


A learned Frenchman, M. Desiré Charnay, 
exploring the ancient ruins of Mexico and Central 
America, was surprised to find the Indians, in 
some places, living upon the flesh of alligators. 
One day he asked his host, whom he calls Don 
Juan, how the creatures were caught. It was done 
in two ways, he was answered, but usually the 
Indian plunged into the water, stabbed the alligator, 
and drew him out. 

The Frenchman expressed a desire to see the 
performance, and took out a piaster which he 
offered to give to the hero of the encounter. 

“The piaster is needless,” said Don Juan, “but 
it will do no harm.” 

Then, as they were passing through the village, 
he hailed an Indian. A tall, thin, nervous-looking 
fellow came up, hat in hand. 

“This gentleman wants to see you kill an alli- 
gator,” said Don Juan. 

“That is easy enough, and to please you, Don 
Juan—” 

“Here is a pilaster, my boy. Try to distinguish 
yourself.” 

In five minutes the three men were down at the 
lagoon, Don Juan and the Frenchman in a boat, 
and the Indian, stripped for the work, on the bank. 
In his hand was a dagger, some eight inches long. 
Just then two huge alligators dashed into the water. 





In less time than it takes to tell it, the Indian 
stuck the dagger between his teeth, and plunged 
out of sight into the water. 

He was gone a long time, the Frenchman 
thought,—“some seconds as long as hours,’”’—then 
the water was troubled again; the alligator, lashing 
his tail, came to the surface, and the Indian, covered 
with mud, was clinging to the horrible creature’s 
stomach. 

Then they disappeared again, leaving a trail of 
blood behind them. “Bravo! bravo!” cried Don 
Juan, while Monsieur Charnay’s blood froze in his 
veins, and he wished he had never instigated the 
affair. There was a tremendous splashing. Some 
seconds passed, and this time the Indian alone 
came to the surface, covered with mud and half- 
suffocated. A cry of joy escaped from the French- 
man’s lips. The Indian swam to the boat, where 
he sat silent for a moment, recovering his breath. 

“The scamp has bitten my finger,” he said, 
holding up his hand; “but I paid him, as you will 
soon see.” 

Sure enough, while the Indian was still scraping 
the mud from his limbs, the alligator, bottom- 
upward, appeared at the surface. 

The Frenchman gave the fellow another piaster, 
and then gave him twenty francs for his dagger. 
The alligator measured fourteen feet three inches. 


HISTORIC BILL OF FARE. 


A bonajide “Bill of Fare” from a Californian 
restaurant in “gold-fever” days reads like a 
burlesque, and in its rude humor and exaggeration 
makes us feel that Bret Harte’s stories may be no 
whit more fantastic than the truth. The following 
was actually served at a Californian hotel, during 
the “Fifties *” 


coup. 
Oxtail (short), $1.50. 


Bean, $1.00. 
Roast. 
Beef, Mexican (prime cut), . . $1.50. 
Beef, plain, . 6 . 1.00. 


Beef (tame) from the states. ° a : 

Beef (up along), $1.00; with one spud (fair 
size), . ° ° a @ i 

Vegetables. 

Baked beans, a. j75c.—greased, $1.00. 

Two spuds (fair size), 50c.—peeled, . 75c. 


Entrées. 


Sauer-kraut, $1.00. Bacon, fried, $1.00, stuffed, $1.00. 
Hash, low grade, 75c. Hash, 18 carats, $1.00. 


Game. 


Codfish balls, per pair, 75c. Grizzly, roast, $1.00. 
Grizzly, fried, 75c. Jackass rabbit (whole), 1.00. 


Pastry. 


Rice pudding, plain, 75c.—with molasses, $1.00. 
Rice pudding, with brandy peaches, $2.00. 


Square meal, $3.00; payable in advance. 
N. B.—Gold scales at the end of the bar. 


“THE FEAR OF MAN.” 


“The fear of man bringeth a snare.” This 
Jewish proverb is graphically illustrated by a 
story told of the late Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, who for 
many years was the orator of the Episcopal pulpit. 
The narrator of the anecdote, the venerable 
Reverend Doctor Watson, of Philadelphia, says: 


Before Doctor Tyng came to Philadelphia as the 
rector of Holy Trinity, he was pastor of a church 
at Georgetown, now a part of Washington city. It 
was in the early days of the century, when that 

eat statesman and orator, Henry Clay, was in the 

eyday of his glory. One Sunday evening Doctor 
Tyng ascended his pulpit and _ proceeded to deliver 
a most eloquent sermon. s hearers and he 
realized simultaneously that his words were unusu- 
ally eloquent. 

n the midst of an impassioned exhortation the 
church door d and a belated Christian walked 
down the aisle and took a seat. It was Henry 
Clay. Doctor Tyng recognized him. me ger f 
and unaccountably the preacher became filled wit 
a sense of his own insignificance as an orator in 
the presence of this eloquent man. He broke 
down, and floundered miserably through the 
remainder of his sermon, which he brought to a 
speedy close. 





WINTER HAYMAKING. 

Travelling in the interior of Maine in the early 
part of D ber, said a « cial traveller, I 
found that some of the farmers were engaged in 
haymaking upon the ice. 


In one township, on a raw day, with the 
thermometer at zero, two men in different places 
were mowing upon the ice with scythes, and 
cutting good swaths of grass, too. Near one 
mower was a hay-rack mounted on a sled, which 
two boys with a rake and pitchfork were joading 
with the hay as it was cut. 

The grass grew in marshes too wet to mow in 
summer, so the farmers had to wait till the swamp 
was frozen hard enough to bear the weight of a 
man and loaded sled before setting about this 
haymaking. The grass, which w thick and 
rank, had cured on the stalk, and the coarse hay 
thus obtained was for use as stable-bedding and in 
ice-packing. 





SAVING HER HUSBAND. 


An incident highly creditable to Kafir woman. 
hood is told by an Englishman who hunted the big 
game of South Africa. At Mabotse the women, as 
is their custom, were working in the fields—for they 
hoe, and the men sew—and a young man standing 
by the edge of the brush was chatting with them. 

A lioness sprang on him and was ¢arrying him 
off, when one of the women—the man’s wife, as 
afterward appeared—ran after her, and catching 
her by the tail, was dragged for some little distance. 
Hampered with the man in her mouth and the 
woman behind her, the lioness slackened her pace, 
whereupon her assailant straddled over her ba k 
and hit her across the nose and head with a short- 
handled hoe till she dropped her prey and slunk 
into cover. 


RESPONSIVE “GRUMBLING.” 


An excellent though unconscious criticism of the 
rapid and incoherent manner in which too many 
congregations perform their part of the ‘responsive 
reading” of the Psalms on Sunday, was made by a 
small boy on his return from his first attendance at 
church. 

“Mamma,” he remarked, “the people don’t like 
the minister, do they?” 

“Why, certainly, Harold; what made you ask 
such a question?” was the reply. 

“Well,” said Harold, sturdily, *“he’d read some- 
thing, and then they’d all grumble, and then he’d 
read some more, and they’d all grumble again!” 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ado. 


TELEPHONES 


Free to an let: lustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and mate’ 

required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


A Fine Sea-Shore House 


Situated on high ground, overlooking the Atlantic 
n and giving an extended view of sea-shore and 
inland landscape. 

The house is within three-fourths of an hour, by rail 
of Boston, on the North Shore, that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. There is a lawn 
in front of the house bordered by trees. There is also 
a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern bvilt, is attractive in ppqeesasice, 
and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture 
in it at a very reasonable price and for much less than 
its original cost. 














An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi- 

dence for a Southern or a Western family. 
For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to 
Alden Geldert, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
W. B, JEROME, 


W here General ween 

Passenger n 

«-t To Get N. y. CORB. h 
rted. ©2°. 8 

Sta *in va fentines’ 

School of Telegraphy. Nine- 


tenths of the Presidents, Man- 
e and Superintendents 








i 
and quickly learned. 

For almost 2% years we have been teaching Tele- 
graph to men and boys and placing our graduates in 
the lway service. 

Write for our illustrated Catalogue. It explains our 
ways of helping Students to defray the expenses of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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ENCLISH 
MIT AR BRACE 














It is in effect a BODY BRACE! 

Supports and strengthens the 
shoulders, also the back, sides, 
chest, and stomach. 

Creates a decidedly “ braced-up”’ 
sensation. 

Assists in giving an elegant form 
and easy carriage. 

Corrects rotruding shoulder 
blades and round shoulders. 

, Im to wearer an appearance 
of ease and grace. 

Everything accomplished without § 
discomfort. 

P Made from single white linen as fine and 5 

thin as possible for y strength. 


Lapies’ - - -$1.25 
STYLES fnueeire - 1.00 
PRICES: 


Youtus:- -- 1.35 
GENTLEMEN'S 1.50 

Sold by druggists and dealers in dry and 
furnishing goods. If not found, will be mailed 
on receipt of price. 
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State style : 
wanted and 
give diagonal : 
body measure, 
taken(asshown 
in cut)from top ’ 
of shoulder, 
diagonally across back 4 
and around to center 
of body in front. { 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Goop UNTIL JUNE 1, 1895. 
With each cash order for an English 
Military Brace, will be sent free a 
ple pair (in Silk Pin Top) of our new 


RUBBA i: 


The ROUND RIB 
LOOP and CUSHIONED HEAD 
createa VELVET GRIP that on silken 
hose of finest thread will neither cut nor slip. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


George Frost Company, 
551 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 


Capes, $4 up. Skirts, $5 up. Jackets, $5 up. 
Shirt Waists, Silk Waists, Duck Suits. 

We have prepared for this Season the most stylish line 
of Spring and Summer Suits and Wraps that we have 
ever shown. They are all illustrated and described in 
our new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. 


e make every garment to order, thus insuring a 
perfect fit, and prepay all express charges. 
We will be atalogue by re- 


Pp! sen ‘ae our 
turn mail, together with a 48-inch tape measure, and 
more than SAMPLES of the materials from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt 
of four cents’ postage. pmone our samples are all the 
latest materials for Tailor-made Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
Skirts, Waists, etc. You may select any style and we 
will make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell Suitings and Cloakings by the 
yard at from 9 cents to $4.00 per yard. Write to-day. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 152 & 154 W. 23d St., New York 


A New 
Spring 
Dress 


10 
Cents. ~, 


All the 
Standard Colors \ 
are Included \ BS: OB 

Among : be 


Diamond Dyes. 


Ladies find the colors strong, beautiful and absolute 
ly fast, and know that home dyeing is a success if done 
with the reliable DIAMOND DyzEs. Don’t forget that 
DIAMOND DyYEs color anything any color. 


“It’s Easy to Dye” with Diamond Dyes. 


Book of Directions and 40 samples of Colored Cloth 
free; also beautiful Birthday Card to all babies under 
two years of age. Write to-day before they are gone 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 

















Nestlé’s Food for Babies. 


The last thing at Night, 
the it in the Morning. 
Nestle’s Food gives healthful sleep, builds firm, 
strong flesh and bone, and is safe. 


Nestle’s Food does not require the addition of 
cow’s milk. Water only is needed in prepa- 
ration for use. 


The danger of disease being conveyed through 
the medium of cow’s milk should be thought- 
fully considered when choosing a food for 
your baby. 

Consult your doctorabout Nestlé’s Food and send tous 
for a large sample can, and our k, “The Baby,” 
both of which will be sent free on application. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
73 Warren St., New York. 








Night Dress, 99c. 


Fine Muslin, yoke of insertion and tucks, with ruffle of emb’y. 
box-plaited yok 
to COMPANION readers 


Infant’s Outfit, $9.97. 


yoke back, large sleeves with ruffie of emb’y. Specia 


cents. 


4 Fine Cambric Night Slips, with ruffle, ..... %c. $1.04. 
2 Fine Cambric Day Slips, with good embroidery, . 39c. -78. 
1 Fine Cambric Dress, with embroidery, . ... - -89. 
1 Best Dress, fine emb’d yoke, tucked bottom, 1.69. 
2 Flannelilette Skirts, .....-. e+e eseees 29¢. .58. 
2 Fine Cambric Skirts,tucked, .......++-. 45c. -90. 
1 Embroidered Flannel Skirt, .......+.-. 98. 
4 Fine Cambric Shirts, with val. lace, ...... 12¢. 48. 
2 Striped Flannel Wrappers, with ribbon ties,. . . 58c. 1.16. 
3 Pair Bootees, 9c., 27e.; 3 Flannel Bands, l5c., 45c. 72. 
1 Set of Diapers (teninset), ......+2+4+6-. 75. 


All well made, good materials, special to COMPANION readers 
for 89.97; or any article separately at quo 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS.,"""“wew "Yorn: °*” 


price. 
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Prick it with a needlc, or a cold 
Health is a Bubble. draft of air, and it vanishes. 
There is this difference however. The 
bubble once ee never returns ; 


health does. 


Alicock’s 


Porous Plaster 


acts like a magician’s wand, call- 
ing into being health and strength 
which, it seemed, had left forever. 
Whatever part of the body needs 
it, finds it a sure relief and cure 
for stiffness, soreness, strain, 
sprain, congestion of every kind. 






* 
ations. 


d by misrep 





Be Satisfied with nothing but the genuine “Attcock’s.” Be not d 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions, 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 











still hold the foremost place. The longer 
they are used the stronger is their position. 


Brandreth’s Pills 


are made ‘of the finest materials obtain- 
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You see them 
Everywhere 






because Money cannot buy better wheels, 
and the prices —see below. 


rescent 
Bicycles 


able and skilled labor is employed in 
their construction. Newest designs — 
Perfect in every detail — Strictly high- 
grade — Fully Guaranteed. 

Our Seven Models for Ladies and Girls, 
Men and Boys make the best and most 
complete line of Bicycles on the market. 


are ~~ 


ms $ ; 
Si, 19. Ste, DU. see. 40. 
CRESCENT SCORCHER, 20 Ibs., $90. 
Reliable Agents Wanted where we are not now Represented. Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. Eastern Branch, 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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Misses’, outs’, 


Factory, Chicago, Ill. 
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aga ae ~ Reversible M 
n @ Nn 4 Collars and Cuffs. : 


Fit Well —Look Well —Wear Well. 


Se POPES ES PAE 


“Lil 








Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. Made of fine cloth, both sides 

finished alike—Reversible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. ' 

Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 

SAMPLE Collar and Pair of Cuffs 6 cts.—BOX of 10 Collars or 5 Pair of Cuffs 25 cts. 
MENTION SIZE AND STYLE BY THE NAMES ABOVE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
_New York. ; _ aA ‘Exchange Place, e, Boston. 


BO BA gerne Pranklin ‘St., 
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50c Trial Sets %. 03 Set 


Plants and Fruits. 


Our CEM COLLECTION of 10 Elegant Roses 50 
valued at $1.00 prepaid by mail for only C. 








ety plants on their own roots that will bloom freely during the summer and 
m1 roo out, or in pots and boxes. Allare of the beautifu a raarpes ever- 
prcomntes, Ca that cannot fail to please and charm you. This most liberal offer 

n juce our 





ou will again andagain. N 









rt 
» which Ae yer, of colors: Clotilde 1 White, shadi to 

at nk. Ernest ets. ihian Marte Guilios, 5 White 4 deli cate shade of Lemon. 

ped de Lyon, Brilliant Chrome ¥ ne Sqlow, Su fine Yeupped. Ma Van. atte, Creamy Whi ter 

— Te used bright Rose nt hed Tea a owt © i son ay altuna Rich h Kelion 

. arm ne Cri ee e c elveuy 
Fran Delicate tile Rose. Bridesmaid, an ex Delica te Pink. 
RDER THESE SETS BY THE L LETTERS AR AND ag tg 7 

Set U-Selegants Palms, strong | lants, 2 sorts. T TREES, E SIZE. 
pkts choice Vegeta Teed, 1s s0r sorts iC Set 10 ise —8 Peaches, a becossenese evceseccece 

S 2 pkts choice Flower Seed -50e Plae od 
e 10 prize winning canthemums: WO sorts bio Le 
ed —4 superb roach annas,4 orm baskeons Sc} 

” —10 lai flowered Geranium .-0e} * 
yo Ape ey ail sorts al — sepcce “ 108 G4: rries, 4 sorts..... 

“ N—-0 Tua joub egortse 1 Sowering Ho bed 109-10 Gurrants, To seeusnesent 
4 9-10 towering plante ot] didere wy SES essced 4 > 339-3 be — te 5 sorte eoecece 

y men ru sorts...... raw es. oGp cece 

“ @-6 hardy Climbing Vines, 6 sorts......... “ 312 leach, Japan Chestnut & Walnut ic 

each of any two of these sets S0c, 3 sets $1,25, 5 sets $2.00. 

Byatt id, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order from this advertisement 
No ‘are introductory sets, not in catalogue, an Elegant Annual of it. pages, which 
will be’ sent free with firstorder. If none of these suit you azo" youx want pnt gay ibing in our line send 
pT Cream orthe its. der o yehts the best for ¢ Great i —¥ m4 —4 

nee eo ie or a ne wn, 
Garden, wo and ame cory. fai < ey hrubs, ines, v e 
9 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON Go., Box [40 Painesville, 0. 
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SESE SEES 


Winchiesses te 
22-Caliber artridges} 


Rim Fire 


Accurate and Sure Fire. 








10 Consecutive Shots 
with the Winchester 22-Short 
Cartridges. Distance roo feet. 

Target Full Size. 


Give them a Trial. The very Best on the Market. 
Ask your Dealer for Winchester Make and take no other. 
WE MAKE BOTH GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 


Send a Postal Card with yur Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
address for 112-page Catalo; a Free. Winchester Avenue, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








$8.00 THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the 





Size of mark every time. It's a repeater too ; 
shoots 12 times and can be 
Pictures Reloaded in Daylight, 
The Bullet is fitted with our new 
3%x3% in. automatic shutter. One button does it 
all—sets and releases the shutter and 
changes from time to instantaneous. 
Weight 21 oz. Achromatic lens. Handsome finish. 


An Illustrated Manual, free with every instrument, explains its operation and tells how to finish the 


pictures—but “ we do the rest’’ when you prefer. 
EASTIIAN KODAK CO. 


Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 
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ALL FOR TEN CENTS. 


Giant German Pansy, 40 sorts. | Choicest New Philow. 530 kinds. 
Finest Nasturtion, 10 varieties. | superb Indian Pinks, 50 sorts. 
st Double Aster,100sorts, e Double 8,30 sorts. 
Hyacinth Larkspur, 13 vars. Large-flw'd Portu aca,l5 sorts. 
Basket Lobelia Osuperd kinds. Sweet me delicious foliage. 
Splendid Ma , 30 vars. | ete Mixture, 1,000 kinds. 
43° 10 cts. pays "yj these 12 ) ny» jirst-class, warranted 
enough for a whole garden of cho’ flowers, also cultural GUIDE an 
Parx's Fiona, Macazine trial. ee are not cheap seeds, but the best to be had , 
worth adollar. N le ‘etunias, et i Carnation, Sweet Peas 
or Verbenas for club of two, or all for club a five. 


Club wi is my best 
man ol ™ will not appear 
now. 


GEO. W. PARK, B 67, Libonia, Pa. 


SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM on Une eave? TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 






A“CyavtAve Roexenr” Reeaain FREE 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. Tw HE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


Oe a Cau tRlQUA? HEATER FEL, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT,3 
FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 8% INCHES} WEIGHT,30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 
amas a Somaniarven 


OWeer Home” Soap. 


EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. FECT HIGH, 
Pest WIDE» "wide, 103, tucnes peep. THE LAUNDRY 2 ead PS, BORAXINE” AND 


ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT 00) ou Ger Gat "ALL FOR $ 10.00 >* we wu 








$20.00 


~——_—_-=-— = 


Errner PREMIUM! WORTH AT Far 


i NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 
See COMPANION Oct, 2th and Nov. 29th. 


THE LARKIN Soap Mre.@- Burtaco, Ny 




















‘Our | large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos, containing 
16 pages. A first-class Organ, 


warranted 20 vear 
$2750 


with stool and book, 
Shipped on 15 Days’ Trial. 


As an advertisement, we will 


sell the first Piano 
of our make in $175 00 
a place for only ° 
Stool, Book and Cover Free. 
Regular Price, $350.00. 
We are the manufacturers and 
in buying of us you save all the 
* middiemen’s profits. 
Besthoves Piano and Organ i. P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 
RET EI I ILILIIDLI IE II. STEIIELIED 


and Spring medicine, and cannot have praise enough. I[ 
watched its effects in chronic 
of no avail, and have been astonished at the results. 
blood medicine that I 
all, is so thorough in its action, and effects so many permanent 
cures as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 


AYER'S sesamite 





A SPRING MEDICINE 


Without an Equal in the the Whole Range of Pharmacy. 


* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is without an equal as a blood-purifier 
have 
where other treatment was 
No other 
have ever used, and | have tried them 


cases, 


—Dr. H. F. MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 





CURES OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLD’S PAIR. 
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F ullest ehloyment of ee 
life Comes oak to the WN 
possessor of one of 
hese peerless light - 
" > machines 
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Offices and Facto: 
Hartford, Conn. 


~ Branch Houses : : ae 
221 Columbus Av aes on. 
12 Warren St: New ork 
291 Wabash Ave:.Chigago. 
609 Main St: Buffalo. 
124- Mathewson St:, Providence. 

eu tt Post St:,San Francisco. 

Metropolitan Bicyclin nl 
Boulevard & 60% St:, NewYork, 
ak pavie® 1 Philad ip 
$16 Arch St: Philadelphia . 
Brooklyn n Cycle Co: ne 
555 Fulton St. Brooklyn, 
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Cisenbrandt Cycle Co:,— : The Columbia Catalogue for 1895 
$i €-Baltimore St: Waltinore. is beautiful in design, rich in inform- 
District Cycle Co:.— ation and illustrations and necessary 
to everyone who desires to ride a bicycle. 
452 Penn.Ave: .N WW, Washington It is free at any Columbia Agency, 
: or'it will be mailed for two 2-cent stamps, 





